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Results of the Parliament of Religions. 


HERE is such a wide divergence of opinion in the matter of 
the practical outcome of the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago that we propose to give two articles, the following 

by Professor Barrows, published by request, and a succeeding 
one, to be published in our April number, by Dr. Arthur Pierson, 
Editor-in-chief of the Missionary Review of the World.—Enp. 
RECORDER. _ ; 

History has scarcely any contrast to present, greater or more 
instructive than that between “the light of burning heretics,” 
which threw its glare over the enterprise of Columbus, and the 
purer splendor of a parliament of religions, which cast its radi- 
ance, four centuries afterward, over the Columbian anniversary. 
The human race has been wofully divided by national and other 
antipathies, especially by those of religion. It is remarkable, there- 
fore, that the first universal council ever held, the first parliament 
of man, was a religious convention. The world appears to be 
determined to regard the parliament of religions as vastly signifi- 
cant. To Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, an earnest foe of 
this congress, it is still ‘one of the most serious events of the kind 
in the history of humanity, since the wise men from the east came 
to the cradle of Bethlehem.” Castelar writes that “from the 
beginning of the world until to-day history has never recorded an 
event so momentous as this union, under one roof and one leadership 
and for one purpose, of the clergy of the world.” A representative 
voice from Hindustan—the Indian Mirror of Calceutta—regards 
the parliament as “the crowning work of the nineteenth century,” 
and “the flower of the tree of religion which mankind has so long 
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watered and pruned.” Count D’Alviella, of Brussels, regards it as 
a fact of great importance “that the programme of the congress 
was accepted by confessions so diverse and numerous, and that these 
were drawn to meet on a footing of equality.’* To Professor 
Emilio Comba, of Rome, it seemed like reviving the spectacle of the 
ancient Pantheon, where the priests of many faiths met with a 
smile, not of cunning but of courtesy and tolerance. And Pre- 
sident Martin writes from the Imperial University of Peking that 
“it is now evident that the greatest thing at the World’s Fair was 
the parliament of religions, which will be remembered when the 
marvels of machinery are forgotten.” 

Though the congress in Chicago has had many prophecies in 
literature and many preparations in history it was, as Rev. M. J. 
Savage has said, ‘the first really eenmenical meeting the world has 
ever seen.” Every great event is the flower of all the ages which 
have preceded it, but the special preparations for this meeting in 
Chicago were: the almost universal spread of Christian missions ; 
the rise and study of comparative religion; the wide use of the 
English language, making such a conference possible ; international 
facilities for travel; ample religions freedom in America, where 
Church and state are separated ; the attractive opportunity afforded 
by a world’s exposition ; and much hard work extending over more 
than three years. A broad-minded lawyer of Chicago, Mr. Charles 
C. Bonney, is entitled to the great and lasting honor of having 
originated and carried to sueecess, In spite of pumerons obstacles, 
the entire scheme of the world’s congresses of 1893. The parlia- 
ment of religious was one of more than two hundred of these 
conventions, and, according to Mr. Bonney, “the splendid crown” 
of the series. 

With the great peace-bell at the fair, tolling, as many hoped, 
the death-knell to intolerance ; with the rabbis of Israel praying at 
that hour in all lands that the name of Jehovah might be reverenced 
over all the earth ; with representatives of ten religions gathered 
beneath one roof; and with a Catholic cardial repeating the uni- 
versal prayer of the world’s Saviour, the parliament opened on the 
llth of September, 1895. [It was indeed a meeting of brotherhood, 
where “the Brahmin forgot his caste and the catholic was chiefly 
conscious of his catholicity ;” and where, in the andience, “the 
variety of interests, faiths, ranks and races was as great as that 
found on the platform.’ As the representatives of China, Russia, 
Germany, Hindustan, Sweden and Norway, Greece, France, Africa, 
the United States, and the all-clasping empire of Great Britain, 
from England to New Zealand, uttered their thoughts and feelings, 


* The equality acknowledged was ‘ parliamentary,” not ‘ doctrinal.” 
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multitudes entered anew into the spirit of the Nazarene Prophet, 
who seemed always to include the whole world in His purpose and 
affection. 

Professor Toy, of Harvard, has noted the physical difficulties of 
bringing such a parliament together, and he shows that it might 
vasily have been a ludicrous aud melancholy failure. The promo- 
ters of the plan were surprised at their own success, though the 
representation of the world’s faith was less complete and imposing 
than they had endeavored to achieve. The absence of representa- 
tives of Hindu Mohammedanism was deplored. President Miller, 
of Madras, who was the chairman’s chief counselor, despaired for a 
time of securing any Hindu representation at Chicago, Still the 
religious life of India spoke through representatives of nearly all 
its leading systems. Through an address by Vivekananda, and 
elaborate papers by Professor D’Vivedi and 8 P. Aiyangar, different 
types of Hinduism were presented ; Narasima, a graduate of the 
Christian College at Madras, criticised Christian missions; Laksmi 
Narain, of Lahore, spoke for the Arya Somaj ; Gandhi, the acute 
Bombay lawyer, for Jainism ; Mozoomdar and Nagarkar described 
with great eloquence the principles of the Brahmo Somaj; while 
Miss Sorabji, Rev. Maurice Phillips, Rey. R. A. Hume, Rey. T. E. 
Slater and Rey. T. J. Scott (these last two through papers,) spoke 
for Christianity in India. 

3uddhism addressed the parliament through more than a 
dozen voices —Ceylonese, Japanese and Siamese—including that of a 
Siamese prince; the religions of China were treated in seven 
different papers, the most elaborate of which was by Pung Quang- 
yu, Secretary of the Chinese Legation ; Zoroastrianism was de- 
scribed in two excellent essays ; Mohammedanism in four address- 
es; Shintoism in two; Judaism in twelve; and Christianity— 
Greek, Latin, Lutheran, Anglican, Reformed, Liberal, New 
Church—in nearly a hundred. Although much that passed for 
Oriental religion was a reflection of Christian truth and European 
philosophy still the Oriental speakers were, on the whole, fairly 
representative of the higher ideas of their own faiths, if not of the 
popular religions. The results accomplished surpassed the popular 
expectations. Prof. Max Miiller, who would have been present 
had he thought the dream was to be realized, regards the parlia- 
ment as “one of the most encouraging signs of the times, the first 
friendly meeting and mutual recognition of all the religions of the 
world.” 

It would have been easy to defeat the objects of this meeting 
by making it chiefly a scientific gathering. But the purpose was 
not to call together the specialists in comparative religion to 
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produce learned and critical essays. Such a proceeding would have 
killed the parliament. While scholarship was everywhere apparent ; 
technical scholarship was not made supremely prominent, and, 
according to one participant, “the peculiar charm of this meeting 
consisted in this, that it did not carry with it the predominant 
smell of the lamp.” The parliament was not expected to furnish 
new facts and ideas to life-long students of comparative religion, 
but it did something quite as important by drawing popular atten- 
tion to this vital theme and by giving the world such a demonstra- 
tion: of its unity and such evidences of brotherhood as had never 
before been witnessed. 

The historian who attempts any adequate review of what the 
world has said of this meeting is troubled by an embarrassment of 
riches. ‘The comments which have already reached the Chairman 
would fill more than four thousand pages like those on which this 
article is printed. According to one religious journal, “ when the 
parliament adjourned, it really began its permanent sessions. Its 
utterances have continued to echo around the huge whispering. 
gallery of the world.” The study of these criticisms will some day 
be an important chapter in the progress of comparative religion. 
By Professor Headland, of the University of Peking, the parlia- 
ment is regarded as “one of the most stupendous events and 
undertakings in the religious history of the world” ; valuable, 
among other things, in showing how strong are the great systems 
with which Christianity is contending, and how stupendous is the 
task which it has undertaken. According to Dr. Paul Carus it 
will “exert a lasting influence upon the religious intelligence of 
mankind.” To the Archbishop of Zante it is “a strong foundation- 
stone for the religious temple of the future.” The secretary of the 
Apostolic Durbar of Calcutta, representing the Brahmo Somaj, 
looks upon the parliament as the realization of what that Society 
of the Worshippers of God has been laboring thirty years to 
achieve, and as an object-lesson of that dispensation which the 
3rahmo Somaj is now living under, and which St. Paul speaks of 
as “the dispensation of the fullness of time, in which he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ.” An old Israelite in 
Germany, who could not read the American papers sent him by his 
son, an American rabbi, but who looked with wonder at the various 
pictures of the men and women representing such diverse faiths in 
the parliament, wrote back: “The times of the Messiah have 
come.” 

According to Le Temps, of Paris, the parliament was the 
most novel and amazing spectacle which America has offered, 
The builder of the exposition, Daniel H. Burnham, said recently 
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that “a thousand years hence about all that the world will remem- 
ber of the fair will be the parliament’; and to President Higin- 
botham it is “the proudest work of our exposition.” The evident 
reason for this belief is that, while the fair was no novelty, the 
parliament was unique and unexampled, and purposed, in a great 
school of comparative theology, to bring the different faiths into 
contact and conference ; to deepen the spirit of brotherhood ; to 
emphasize the distinctive truths of each religion ; to show why men 
believe in God and the future life ; to bridge the chasm of separa- 
tion between Christians of different names and religious men of all 
names ; to induce good men to work together for common ends ; 
and to promote the cause of international peace. 

From the moment of its inception the proposed congress was 
attacked on various grounds ; and although the great majority of 
the religions newspapers in America have been friendly to the 
undertaking, and although the parliament and its literature silenced 
a vast deal of criticism, still the voice of condemnation and the 
cries of bigotry and fear have been heard in many lands. It has 
been stigmatized as “ Bedlam,” “ Babel” and “a booth in Vanity 
Fair ;” and its promoters have been likened to Balaam and Judas 
Iscariot! All this shows that the parliament has important work 
yet to do in the world. 

The hyper-orthodoxy and exclusiveness which resent the classi- 
fication of Christianity with other religions should not forget the 
historic fact that Christianity 7s one of the faiths of the world, 
competing for the conquest of mankind, and that, historically 
considered, it has not been so faultless as to defy competition and 
comparison. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” “TI shall 
never forget the lesson which it has been to me,” writes Prof. Max 
Miller, “while walking through the lowest streets of Constanti- 
nople, never to see a drunken man or woman.” Reasonable men’ 
perceive that comparison must be made, and missionaries in the 
Orient well know that defying competition is a pretty sad business. 
Why should there be such an apparent lack of faith in Christian 
truth on the part of some zealous propagandists? Why is it felt 
that most people cannot be suffered to learn more than one side of 
this question, and why should noble-hearted disciples of Christ act 
on the theory that Christianity is darkness rather than light, since 
it seems to fear such illumination as comes from a friendly com- 
parison with other faiths? And why should those who stab the 
parliament with Biblical verses omit to quote the comprehensive 
scriptural declaration that ‘God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is 
acceptable of Him ?” 
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Some have criticised the parliament on the ground that Christ- 
ian believers must not tolerate error, by which is meant departure 
from the critic’s own interpretations. But what are we going to 
do with error? Persecute it? If we are not willing to tolerate it, 
to listen to it, to find out the truth which may be at the heart of it, 
to supplement it, to enlighten it and remove it, we have no proper 
place in this humanitarian century. We should go back and take 
our staad by the side of Torquemada, or the persecuting Protestants 
of the sixteenth century. 

The critics sometimes insist on the unique charms and claims of 
Christianity, implying that the Christian speakers in the parliament 
hid the heavenly light under a bushel. Dr. Morgan Dix thinks that 
the Christians who were present “were attacking the Cross of 
Christ ”’—a statement which is fairly questionable after reading the 
opinion of the missionary, Dr. George William Knox, that “the 
parliament was distinctively Christian in its conception, spirit, 
prayers, doxologies, benedictions ; in its prevailing language, argu- 
ments and faith.’ “Amid the bewildering maze of Oriental faiths 
represented,” says one report, “Christianity shone out more 
luminous than ever as the universal, uplifting force of the world.” 
Strong in its divine certainties and forces Christianity received 
meekly the blows dealt at the sins of Christendom. The advances 
which the Christian faith lovingly made to the non-Christian 
representatives were no concession of weakness, but an illustra- 
tion of its consciousness of truth and power. We do well to 
remember that “the representatives of Christianity” have been 
so unjust and so cruel in the past to the ancient Oriental religions 
that “no amount of courtesy or consideration would be excessive 
compensation.” 

No other event ever awakened so wide and sympathetic an inter- 
est in comparative religion, “the highest study to which the human 
mind can now devote its energies.” The spectacle itself gave vivid- 
ness and reality to the vague popular notions of the ethnic faiths. 
Scientific study of this theme has been confined to the few, and 
scholars are now grateful that the parliament has aroused such 
general interest in it on the part of educated people. Through the 
daily press of Chicago, which gave fifty columns each day for 
seventeen days to the proceedings of the congress, and through the 
religious press of many lands, the words spoken have already reached 
millions. The more permanent literary fruitage of this congress, 
giving its proceedings in books, with more cr less fullness, has been 
large ; more than a hundred thousand copies of these various volumes 
having already been taken. They have gone, not ouly into the 
great libraries, into the hands of preachers aud scholars but also 
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into the homes of thonghtfal people among the laity of the six 
continents.* 

Many hundreds of lectures on the parliament have been 
delivered in all parts of the world. Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, who 
ably represented liberal French Protestantism in Chicago, has 
frequently spoken on the parliament in France. The eloquent voice 
of Father Hyacinthe has been heard extolling the high purposes of 
this congress. Count Goblet D’Alviella has lectured on it before 
the School of Social Sciences annexed to the University of Brussels, 
and Prof. Max Miiller has made it the theme of a discourse in 
Oxford. In his course of six addresses in Boston Joseph Cook 
stontly championed the parliament from the standpoint of aggressive 
orthodoxy. ‘lhe parliament has been a frequent topic of discussion 
in colleges and Chautauqua assemblies ; and at the midwinter fair 
in San Francisco a congress of religions was addressed by more 
than twenty speakers. Among the echoes of the parliament, beside 
the recent Liberal Congress in Chicago, are: the proposition to 
hold a second parliament in Benares, in regard to which Mr. 
Dharmapala has already consulted the Maharajah of that ancient 
and sacred city; and a plan, now well under way, of holding a 
universal religions parliament in Jerusalem at the opening of the 
twentieth century. 

One of the first fruits of the congress of last September is the 
gift of $20,000 by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell to establish a lecture- 
ship on comparative religion in the University of Chicago, where 
that department is already notable. This has been followed by 
another noble gift by Mrs. Haskell, of $100,000, to build for the 
university an Oriental museum, to be devoted to lecture-rooms, 
collections and studies in the Semitic department. A proposition 
now comes from a prominent English scholar that a trustworthy 
and interesting manual of comparative religion should be prepared 
for the youth in our Sunday-schools. Still further, a religious 
parliament extension society has been organized under the 

* It is worth while to recall that the interest in this literature comes not only 
from the fact that the parliament dealt with all the highest themes, and was 
enriched by such minds as those of Cardinal Gibbons, the Archbishop of Zante, 
Bishop Dudley, Bishop Keane, Mgr. Seton, Mgr. D’Harlez, Canon Fremantle, 
Sir William Dawson, Colonel Higginson, Principal Grant, Joseph Cook, Mrs. 
Chant, Julia Ward Howe, Count Bernstorti, Prince Wolkonski, Miss Willard, 
Modi, Mozoomdar, Minas Tcheraz, Dharmapala, Rabbis Wise, Gottheil, Kohler, 
Silverman, Mendes, Professors Drummond, Fisher, Bruce, Carpenter, Richey, 
Ely, Peabody, Albert Reville, Jean Réville, Lyon, Goodspeed, Toy, Dwight, 
Tiele, Townsend, Wilkinson, Terry, Drs. Schatl, Byrne, Washburn, Gladden, 
Momerie, Briggs, Munger, Hale, Dennis, Harris, Alger, Carroll, Post, Haweis, 
F. K. Clark, Mills, Abbott, Scovel, Hirsch, Paton, Pentecost, Gracey, Martin, 
Moxom, Jessup, Rexford, Boardman, and scores beside, but also from the fact 
that such varied minds were agreed in the sentiments of brotherhood which called 


the parliament, and which made it, as the Buddhist bishop, Right Rev. Shaku 
Soyen, believed, ‘‘the greatest spiritual phenomenon ever produced-” 
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presidency of Dr. Paul Carus, to continue the work by promoting a 
sympathetic and mutual understanding of the world’s great faiths. 

In these days no study is of the highest value that is not 
comparative ; and some Christians will yet discover that the 
strongest evidence of Christianity may be furnished by the study 
which many of them now fear, just as the comparative history of 
miracles is believed by many to be one of the best defences of 
Biblical supernaturalism. If Christianity be “the only religion 
which faces all the facts” it has a magnificent opportunity, both in 
colleges and mission fields, to vindicate itself. Its apostles need 
both sympathy and knowledge with regard to the faiths of the 
world, and the non-Christian peoples need both sympathy and 
knowledge in regard to Christianity. The parliament, in some 
measure, answered these requirements ; and where it failed—since 
doubtless some of the Oriental faiths were not accurately and 
adequately set forth—it has furnished a stimulus to further 
sympathetic inquiry. 

The Orientals attendiag the parliament were deeply impressed 
by the fraternity and Christian love which invited them, furnished 
them hospitality, gave them a free platform and welcomed their 
sharpest criticisms of Christendom. The eloquent Buddhist, Mr. 
Hirai, said to me on leaving for Japan :— 

**T go back a Christian, by which I mean that Christianity is a religion which 
I shall be glad to see established in Japan. Only let the Christian missionaries not 
interfere with our national usages and patriotic holidays. I have been delighted 
with America and especially with its tolerance. I expected that before I finished 
my address, criticising false Christianity in Japan, I should be torn from the 
platform. But I was received with enthusiasm.” 
Mr. Gandhi, the critic of Christian missions, said: ‘“ American 
Christianity [ like; it is something better than what we have 
usually seen in India.” The high priest of Shintoism, Rt. Rev. R. 
Shibata, and the Buddhist bishop, Zitzusen Ashitsu, write with 
#rateful enthusiasm of their reception in America. The international 
friendships knit by the congress of 1893 are a contribution to 
international peace, while iuter-religious goodwill is a manifest 
help to the study of comparative theology. 

While modifying some popular views of the Oriental faiths 
the parliament is promoting a new and humaner interest in foreign 

“missions, by making the ethnic systems more real, and also more 
definite, to millions of minds, by showing Christians that these faiths 
are far from dead, though they may have little life-giving power over 
their adherents; by setting before the Christian world the magnitude 
of the task it has undertaken ; and by teaching it that it must make 
its swifter and wider conquests in the future by a better understand- 
ing and a larger sympathy, rather than by contemptuous hostility 
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and bigoted exclusiveness. The effect of the parliament was felt 
immediately in the magnificent Missionary Congress which followed 
it, and a new tone of kindliness and tolerance has marked many of 
the recent gatherings aad discussions in foreign missionary societies. 
What Christendom needs to-day is to ponder and take to heart the 
truths proclaimed in the Rev. Mr. Candliu’s great address before the 
parliament, in certain practical regards the chief address made, 
wherein he set forth not only the need of unity but also the method 
of sympathetic approach to the foreign faiths. “The glory of 
Christianity,” said Prof. Jowett, “is not to be as unlike other 
religions as possible, but to be their perfection and fulfilment.” 
As Judaism and Christianity were reconciled in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews so Buddhism and Christianity, Hinduism and Christ- 
ianity, Confucianism and Christianity, Islam and Christianity, are 
yet to be reconciled by some supreme minds, who shall show to 
India, China, Japan, Arabia, that in Christ all that is good and 
true in these faiths has been embodied and completed by a special 
revelation. 

No intelligent believer in Christian missions has had his faith 
shaken by the stories—some of them almost fairy stories—which 
two or three delegates to the parliament related. Mr. Vivekananda 
and Mr. Gandhi have written and spoken against Christian missions 
in India, and for this we should be thankful, since their criticisms 
have been buried by Mr. Hume and Mr. Powers under a mountain of 
facts. Careful inquiry into the effects of Mr. Vivekananda’s addresses 
before our colleges has shown that, instead of discrediting missions 
he has led students to investigate with renewed interest the actual 
religious condition of the people whom he has eulogized. Nothing 
but advantage will come from hearing all sides of the missionary 
question. No phenomenon of the century has on the whole been 
more remarkable than the Christian uprising in Europe and America 
to give the Gospel to all lands. The splendid record of missions is 
starred with achievements which vo amount of criticism can dim. 
Let Mr. Mozoomdar and others tell Christianity how its methods 
can be improved. Let Mr. Candlin and Mr. Hume urge a kindlier 
spirit in Curistian propagandism ; let comparative religion become a 
study required of all candidates for mission fields. The result can 
be only good. As the Churchman says, “ it is hard to convert a 
man unless it is clearly understood what he is to be converted from. 
Light, knowledge, sympathy are necessary to all missionary work, 
and surely these may come from so strange a gathering as the par- 
liament of religions.” It may be that Christianity needs to be 
orientalized before the more cultured intellects of the East will gene- 
rally accept it. 
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One of the best results of the parliament has been a better 
onderstanding, among enlightened minds, between Catholics and 
Protestants in America. When the American Catholic archbishops, 
with the knowledge and consent of the Vatican, deciced to take part 
in the parliament, they did much to give the meeting its historic 
importance. The faithfulness with which they carried out their part 
of the programme, the ability, courtesy and kindness of their speak- 
ers, made a wholesome impression on many minds ; and, although 
the months which have followed have been filled with acrimonious 
attacks on the Catholic Church, there has yet been a better under- 
standing between many Catholics and Protestants in Ameriea than 
ever heretofore. The fanaticism and wicked folly of the methods 
of the American Protective Association have not destroyed the 
recollections of those golden days when, for the first time in history, 
Protestant and Catholic divines sat together in loving fellow- 
ship. The participation of the Catholic bishops made the official 
refusal of the English Church to participate in the congress appear 
almost ridiculous, But the generous and liberal sentiments spoken 
by Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Redwood, Bishop Keane and 
others, were the features which particularly impressed American 
Protestants. Count D’Alviella reports that the Catholic journals of 
Europe have not reproduced these seutiments, and a strong Protes- 
tant voice in Italy inquires, If the Protestant in America is justified 
in his overtures of peace to the Catholic why should such overtures 
be refused and condemned in [taly? Is Catholicism liberty in 
America and intolerance in Europe? How long will this dualism of 
conscience continue ? Words of kindness and conciliation have been 
spoken by Ernst Naville in the city of Calvin, but they have met 
no sympathetic response. In America, however, kindly words from 
Protestant pulpits are met with equal kindness by many Catholic 
prelates, This is a great surprise to Prof. Auguste Sabbatier, who, 
in the Journal de Genéve, says of the Catholic dignitaries at the 
parliament : “ Their conduct was so novel, and so in contradiction to 
the habitual exclusive and uncompromising attitude of the Church 
of Rome, that in France it seems incredible.” Castelar made a 
ereat sensation when he informed a company of literary people in 
his own house that leading Catholic prelates had taken part in the 
parliament of religions. 

It required a parliament of all religions to bring together the 
first modern parliament of Christendom. An effort less ecumenical 
would not have brought together the disciples of Christ. lt has 
often been remarked that little sectarianism was preached at the 
parliament. There Christendom proclaimed its Master. Inevitably 
this meeting which furnished the prophecy of a reunited Church has 
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had large effect on many Christian minds. Discussions of reunion 
have been increasingly rife. Bishop Keane says that Americans are 
overeager for speedy results, and he is almost content with saying 
that “the parliament accomplished itself.” It stands as an achieved 
fact, sublime, impressive, perpetual, a beacon blazing with sacred 
and unwasting fire. But facts lead to immediate results in the 
world of the spirit. Feelings are changed, and then convictions. 
“The solemn charge which the parliament preaches to all true 
believers is a return to the primitive unity of Christians, as a 
condition precedent to the conversion of the world.” With this 
faith in their hearts mer are active along various lines. The 
results may be far off, but they are certain. 

It was discovered that Christianity in its main divisions is in 
harmony on the chief questions of doctrine and duty. The argument 
of Canon Fremantle, showing that faith in the great central truths 
of religion has been strengthened by the progress of modern 
thought, indicated also that these great truths throw into shadow 
and subordination the elaborate and technical theological creeds, 
and that the social movement for the common good, in which all 
Christians may unite, will be recognized more and more as the main 
part of religion. The group of papers bearing on the social problem, 
presented by Professors Peabody, Henderson and Ely, and Drs. 
Gladden and Small, furnish the divine fire which ought to burn 
down the barriers of Christian separation. If we can centre the 
interest of Christian minds, both in the greatest themes of practical 
ethics and in the highest subjects of comparative theology, how 
divisions over pettier matters will go down! The world needs 
greater intellects, greater souls, greater men, and in the divine 
evolution the time appears to have come for their appearance. 
Attention to the supremest concerns of humanity will eliminate 
unholy fire from the altars at which religious zeal is ministering. 

The world will not forget how the venerated Dr. Schaff declared 
his resolution to speak at the parliament a last word in favor of 
Christian unity. “He was a prophet,” writes Professor Comba, 
from Rome, “for this word of his was his swan song.” One of the 
chief ideas which the parliament made luminous was a reunited 
Christendom, the preparation for a Christianized world. Since all 
the religions found, as Castelar has said, “a common ground in 
Christianity,” and since inevitably the best religion must come to 
the front, may we not look to see the lines of human progress 
centering more and more in Christ, the “unifier of humanity” ? 
“Never before in all the earth,” writes one student, “ has the fact 
been so vividly set forth that Christianity, and it alone, is large 
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enough to cover the whole round globe, and hold it to the heart of 
God.” In view of the tremendous needs of modern society and the 
problem of the world’s evangelization, Christians will certainly draw 
closer to each other. Of course every great movement has its 
reactions, and spiritual contrasts appear in close proximity. The 
religious world may be all borne along, like the passengers on a 
ship, in one direction, and yet alienations and quarrels may be 
intensified among the voyagers. And so in the midst of the 
vrogress now apparent we discover American Catholicism eulogizing 
religious liberty and brotherhood, while in American Presbyterianism 
appear tendencies which are “ Romanizing,” exclusive and 
reactionary. 

It was the spirit of fraternity in the heart of America which 
succeeded in bringing together such widely separated exponents of 
religion. “Enemies simply met and discovered that they were 
brothers who had one Father in Heaven.” To speak of the deep, 
tender feelings awakened by the presence at the parliament of the 
truth-seekers of the Orient, earnest, heart-hungry, believing that 
they had much to teach as well as something to learn, their “ faces 
set toward God and with some message from God ;” recall the 
emotions awakened during the great opening and closing hours 
of the parliament—would be to indulge in what many would deem a 
sentimental rhapsody ; but it is not rhapsody to say that “the age 
of isolation and hatred has passed, and the age of toleration and 
scientific comparison has come.” Kindlier feelings were certainly 
engendered at the parliament, and many who looked upon this 
meeting as a noble humanitarian measure believe that by it 
prejudices were removed and certain results to civilization made 
possible. Without concession, without any attempt to treat all 
religions as equally meritorious, without any compromise of any 
system of faith and worship, with no idea of finding or founding 
any new world-religion, with equal freedom gladly accorded to 
all races and both sexes—the sessions of the parliament continued 
in practically unbroken harmony. ‘There was a vast significance to 
human brotherhood in the daily recital of the universal prayer, 
though the unity of the parliament was that of spirit rather 
than of creed. If this meeting simply effected a wider diffusion 
of brotherliness it deserves, as the London Daily Telegraph has 
said, “a place among the notable events of our age.” It was 
certainly a protest against exclusiveness of feeling, the ignorant 
pride, the ecclesiastical aloofness and the dogmatic haughtiness 
which often prevail. It will be easier henceforth for men to feel 
“that they do not sully their religious creeds and lives by permitting 
them to touch any others.” 
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The ethical unity apparent at the parliament was profoundly 
impressive, and whoever henceforth makes an appeal for interna- 
tional righteousness may quote the universal judgment and senti- 
meut of this congress of religions. Doubtless many will fear that 
one effect of the parliament will be still further to modify the 
ancient orthodox teaching in regard to the doom of all those who 
have not known and accepted the historic Christ. But this result is 
a benign one. Many of the mistakes the critics of the parliament 
have made would have been avoided had they gained a larger idea 
of the work of Christ, as the “Original Light enlightening every 
man that cometh into the world”; and there should be no hesitation 
to receive as a part of the working creed of Christianity the verses 
of Whittier :— 

** Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head.” 


Such are some of the echoes and results of this memorable 
meeting. The chief promoters of the parliament, grateful for what 
they have been able to do, would be glad to have done something 
better and larger. But most of them will be content if the words 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott shall be prophetic, “ that the final issue of the 
religious parliament will be at once to broaden our conception of 
Christianity and to make its acceptance both a logical and a spirit- 
ual necessity,” or if the words of Prof. Grose, of the Chicago 
University, prove historic, that “the parliament was divinely 
designed to broaden the bounds of human brotherhood and charity ; 
to bring the leaders of the world’s religious thought to-day into 
bonds of sympathetic: acquaintance and fellowship ; to reveal spirit 
unto spirit; and to deepen the universal sense of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man.” 


Jonn Henry Barrows. 





— ‘Jt is with great satisfaction that we announce,” says the C. M. S. 
Intelligencer, ‘‘that our Central Secretary, the Rev. B. Baring-Gould, has accepted 
what we may call the foreign portfolio for the Mission in ‘Group I.,’ viz., Ceylon, 
China, Japan, North-West America and North Pacific, lately resigned by the Rev. 
C. C. Fenn.... Mr. Baring-Gould proposes, before taking up his new work, to pay 
a short visit to Manitoba, Japan, China and Ceylon, in order to become personally 
acquainted with the fields and with the brethren and sisters labouring in them. He 
will probably be absent from August to February.” 
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“The Origin of Things.” * 
BY REV. Ae P. PARKER, D.D. 


[Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission]. 
a _ TY ‘ . bh 
A) = VERYTHING now in existence has had a beginning. 


C 


Even 
this old earth of ours that has existed throughout untold 
geological eons, in one form or another, had a beginning. 
There was a time when it began to be. 


| 


One of the great lines of 
investigation to-day, and one which has enlisted the highest powers 
of the greatest intellects of the age, is to trace its development and 
find out, if possible, the time and the character of its origin. 

It is always interesting to trace out the beginnings of things. 
To do so not only satisfies mere curiosity and the desire to know, but 
much light is thrown on the nature of the things themselves when 
we know their origin, both as to time and place. 

We are constantly meeting with customs and practices among 
the Chinese, words and phrases and historical allusions in their 
literature, of which we should like very much to know something of 
the origin. ‘The book we have before us to-day for review professes 
to give the time and place of the beginning of many of the customs, 
social and religious, political and business, of the people, of the 
phrases that occur in the common speech and in their literature, 
etce, etc. 

Having made a somewhat careful examination of the book I 
regard it on the whole as trustworthy in its statements, though 
there are instances where, it being impossible in the nature of the 
case for any one to know the origin of a certain custom, the author 
refers it rather too confidently to one or other of tle ancient mythic- 
al or legendary rulers who are regarded by the Chinese as the 
founders of their civilization. The book was published in the 14th 
year of ‘lao Kwang, 1835. The author, whose name is Wei Sung, 
tells us in his preface that while studying the Three Character 
Classic, when he was a boy only four years old, his father explained 
to him that the six kinds of animals referred to in that book were 
originally reared by Fuh Hsi to offer in sacrifice to the gods and to 
supply the needs of the kitchen. This led him to inquire into the 
origin and meaning of many other things that he met with in the 
course of his reading and observation, and he early tormed the 
habit of noting down in a book kept for the purpose any statement 


* Read before the Suchow Missionary Association. 
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that he met with in the bo»ks that he read as to the time and 
circumstances of the origin of different customs, the usage of words, 
etc. Having in the course of years amassed a large amount of 
material from the most reliable sources that he could command 
he determined to publish the results of his investigations. After 
careful revision and every effort to secure accuracy of statement he 
published the book in 1835, and while it may not be all that the 
most learned could desire yet he hopes it may not fail to be of 
assistance to many that are seeking information on the subjects here 
treated of. 

The work consists of twenty-two volumes and an appendix, Vol. 
I. tells of the time and circumstances of the origin of various astro- 
nomical terms, divisions, customs, superstitions, &e ; vol. IT. tells of 
the origin of the various terrestrial forms, names, &c.; vol IIL. treats 
of the various kinds of buildings, public and private; vol. IV. treats 
of graves and funerals ; vol. V. treats of the multitudinous human 
relations, names, titles, &c.; vol. VI. treats of the origin of various 
matters connected with the government examinations; vol. VII. 
treats of official titles and duties; vol. VIII. of seals and stamps ; vol. 
IX. of matters connected with the origin of written characters, the 
making of paper, printing, writing essays, making poetry, &e.; vol. 
X. treats of government taxation; vol. XI, of the numerous utensils 
that are in use in every-day life ; vol. XII. treats of money in its many 
forms ; vol. XIII. tells of the worship of the gods, ancestors, &e.; 
XIV. tells of musical instruments; XV. of military affairs; XVI. of 
laws ; XVII. of fortune-telling, theatricals, &c.; XVIII. of clothing ; 
XIX. of foods ; XX. of boats, carriages, &e.; XXI. of the names 
of animals, birds, &c.; XXII. of proverbs and common sayings. 
The appendix makes additions to the various subjects above men- 
tioned. 

More than 2200 different subjects are treated of in the book. 
Of course it will be impossible for me to even name anything like a 
large proportion of them, much less discuss them at length. I can 
only select a few here and there that seem to be of most general 
interest and give very briefly a synopsis of what is said as to the 
time and circumstances of their origin. 

To begin with some of the astronomical observations. The 
height of the sky was determined, in the Shang dynasty, B. C. 
1766-1154, to be 116,150 Zi above the earth, and in the Han dynasty, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, it was first calculated that 
the sky moves at the rate of more than 680 li during the time it takes 
a man to make one inspiration and expiration of his breath, and as a 
man breathes 13,600 times in 24 hours it follows that the sky moves 
at the rate of more than 900,0J0 li in a day and night. Astronomic- 
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al maps were first made in the reign of Hwang Ti, whose reign is 
placed by the best authorities as beginning B. C.2797. It was in 
the reign of Kia Yeu, of the Sung, A. D. 1056, that the common 
people were first forbidden to study astronomy just as in the present 
day none but the properly authorised officials are permitted to make 
an almanack. ‘The reason for this prohibition seems to be that 
astrology was a favorite means used by those who wanted to stir up 
sedition, to prophesy evil concerning the reigning dynasty and thus 
excite the people to rebellion. In the Han dynasty the time and the 
cause of eclipses of the sun and moon were first determined. That 
is, when the sun is eclipsed the shadow moves from west to east, and 
when the moon is eclipsed the shadow moves from east to west, and 
it is the crossing of the shadow of the sun and moon on the first and 
the fifteenth of the month that causes the eclipses. Hence it would 
appear, according to thisauthor, that the Han astronomers believed that 
the shadow of the moon eclipsed the sun, and that the shadow of the 
sun eclipsed the moon! The first record of an eclipse is given in the 
Shu King as occurring about B. C, 2150, but the first record of such 
an event by the dynastic historian is that which occurred in the reign 
of Chow Wang, B. C. 774. The names of the gods were first given 
to the stars and constellations in the Tsin dynasty, A, D. 300-400. 
The practice of giving the names of certain animals to the twelve branch- 
es of the sexegenary cycle which designate the twelve hours of the 
day and, in combination with the ten stems, are used to number the 
days of the month, the months, years, &c., was first instituted in the 
Chow dynasty, about the time of the founding of the city of Suchow, 
B. C. 520. According to Mayers (Chinese Readers’ Manual) the first 
mention of the use of the names of these twelve animals which belong 
to the Duodenary Cycle to designate the years is contained in the his- 
tory of the Tang dynasty, and the custom is of foreign origin, having 
been probably introduced into China by the Tartars. You are all no 
doubt familiar with the custom of the Chinese of the present day of 
asking any one under what animal he was born, which is the same 
as asking in what year he was born. These animals are also 
supposed to exert an influence over the year named for them, and 
thus they form a part of the outfit of a fortune-teller with which he 
coutrives to blind the eyes of the simple. 

The night was first divided into five watches in the Han 
dynasty. Intercalary months were first introduced by Hwang Ti, 
but the regular application of them was definitely fixed by Yao, 
about B. C. 2300, which was at about the same time that certain 
astronomical calculations were sent from Babylon to Aristotle by 
order of Alexander the Great. The Imperial Board of Astronomy, 
as at present constituted, was first organized in the Ming dynasty, 
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A. D. 1328-1628. The clepsydra or water clock was made by 
Hwang Ti, B. C. 2697, or thereabouts. The selection of days 
for the performance of the various affairs of every-day life was 
begun in the Chow dynasty. The proclaiming of a public fast and 
stopping the butchering of animals during the fast was first done in 
the Sui dynasty, A. D. 581-618. Shun Nung, the god of agricul- 
ture and one of the legendary ancient rulers of China, is the first 
man on record as having prayed for rain, and it was during his 
reign that the country was first divided into districts, and maps 
of the country were made. 

The systematic protection of the sea coast was first undertaken 
in the Ming dynasty. The building of bridges began with Yao, 
B. C, 2300, and his successor, Shun, first taught the people to 
build brick walls. It is stated ou what appears to be good 
authority that the first pagodas were built in China in the reign of 
C‘hih Wa, A. D. 248. Sun Kuen, of the Wu dynasty, A. D. 250, 
whose capital was at Nanking and whose dominions included 
Suchow, sent an embassy of Buddhist priests, where is not stated, to 
seek for certain Buddhist relics, and having found them he built a 
pagoda to preserve them in. This was the beginning of the build- 
ing of pagodas in China. The Great Pagoda of Suchow was built 
by this same man and for the purpose above mentioned, and also as 
an expression of filial regard for his mother. {n the pagodas and 
Buddhist temples throughout China we see that not only has Bud- 
dhism brought its religious thought to China but it has also brought 
its architecture here. So Christianity will not only bring the true 
religion to the hearts and minds of the people but it will also bring 
its architecture, and we may expect to see a distinctive type of 
Christian architecture growing up in China as an expression of the 
modified thought and feeling of the communities that have accepted 
Christianity. 

The second volume of our book contains tables of the popula- 
tion of China, showing the number of families and individuals in 
each dynasty from the earliest period of their history down to the 
end of the Ming. In the 6th year of Wan Lieh, e.g., A. D. 1479, 
the population was 60,692,856 persons, that is, over three hundred 
years ago the population of China was nearly equal to that of the 
United States at the present time. 

The use of the characters yamén, to designate an official 
residence, was established in the Sung dynasty, A. D. 960-1280, and 
the use of the character 47 for province was fixed in the 'I'si, though 
the permanent use of it was not established until the Yuen dynasty, 
A. D. 1260-1340. Charitable homes for the poor and foundling 
asylums were first instituted in the T'si dynasty, A. D. 479-5U1. 
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Kitchens were instituted by Fuh Hsi. In the “ Record of the 
Rulers” it is stated that when Tai Yao, that is, Fuh Hsi, made the 
regulations for marriage he took the sacrificial beasts for the service 
of the kitchen, that is, to be cooked and eaten. Inthe Wai Ki it 
is said that the “six kinds of animals were reared in order to supply 
the needs of the kitclien.” 

Public schools began in the Han, and government colleges began 
in the Tang. By “public” is here meant schools supported at the 
expense of the government, where pupils that met certain require- 
ments were allowed to study free of tuition, or for only a nominal 
charge. Book-stores were begun in the Sung, following as a natural 
result of the invention of the art of printing in the Tang dynasty, in 
which, as we have already seen, books were first printed and put 
on sale. 

In the fifth volume of our book we are told that the human 
race began with Pan Ku. In the Records of the Marvellous it is 
said that “in the South Sea there is a Pan Ku country where every- 
body’s name is Pan Ku, which shows that Pan Ku was the ancestor of 
heaven and earth and all things. This being so it is plain that the 
human race sprang from Pan Ku.” Ina book called the Wu Tsu 
Miscellanies it is stated that “ Pan Ku was the beginning of the Yin 
and the Yang and of the relation of husband and wife.” In 
another ancient record we have the statement that “when heaven 
and earth were in chaos Pan Ku was produced in the midst of the 
chaos, where he grew for 18,000 years. During this period heaven 
increased in height a foot a day, the earth increased in thickness a 
foot a day and Pan Ku grew in stature a foot a day. Hence it took 
eighteen thousand years to complete the process.” 

Surnames were first instituted by Fuh Hsi. In the Tang 
Chang Shoh it is said that in ancient times the people had no 
surnames, but were like the barbarians, in this respect, and the only 
way of distinguishing men was by the names of the places where 
they lived. In the book called the Chang Pien it is stated that in 
ancient times there was no separation between the sexes, and Fuh 
Hsi was the first to introduce marriage regulations and surnames. 
The word now used for surname originally belonged to the woman, 
and the character is made up of two characters, signifying “woman ” 


and “to bear” 


or “produce.” Another and quite different character 
was originally used to designate the man, Hence in ancient times 
the surnames were largely made up of characters having the woman 
radical. The use of Hwang Ti for emperor was made by Tsin Shi 
Hwang Ti, B. C. 220. 

In ancient times the right hand was the place of honor, as in 
Western countries. But in the beginning of the Ming dynasty Tai 
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Tsu, after having driven out the Tartars and gotten fully established 
in the possession of the country, changed the court regulations so as 
to make the left the place of honor instead of the right. It must be 
said, however, that this custom of making the left the place of honor 
was not unknown to the ancients. It was the well established 
practice of the kingdom of Tsu, a feudal state, that flourished 
B. C. 740-320. And from ancient times it has been the custom 
everywhere to make the left the place of honor in funerals and in 
military affairs, while in marriage and other joyous occasions the 
right was the place of honor. 

In the kingdom of Yueh, whose capital was Hangchow, B. C. 
500, rewards were first offered to mothers who gave birth to two or 
more sons The practice of refraining from pronouncing the 
emperor's name was established and strictly enforced first in the 
Tang dynasty. Laws against the betrothal of unborn children were 
first promulgated in the Yuen dynasty. The term Siao Tsiao, 
to designate an unmarried lady, was first introduced in the Sung 
dynasty, though the first use of it does not appear to have been in as 
refined and proper a sense as that which now obtains. he daughter 
of the emperor was first called kung-chu in the Chow dynasty. 

Evidence is furnished by the author to prove his opinion that 
foot-binding was practised first in the Chow dynasty, B. C. 1100- 
255, though it is contended by others that the practice began in the 
time of the Six Dynasties, A. D. 220-580. But after all that has 
been done by both foreigners and Chinese to find the time and the 
circumstances of the origin of this strange and hurtful custom it 
is impossible to say when or where or how it began. Nothing is 
said by our author as to the reason or occasion of the beginning of 
ite The practice of using cosmetics by women was begun in the 
Tang dynasty. 

The use of the term San Kiao to designate the so-called 
“three religions’ —Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism—was begun 
about A. D. 560, when one of the rulers of the Northern Chow 
issued a decree ordering that Confucianism should have the preced- 
ence, Taoism next and Buddhism last. A few years later Taoism 
and Buddhism were both suppressed by imperial order. The effort 
to distill the Elixir of Life Pill began in the Han dynasty, A. D. 140, 
since which time the Taoists have tried long and hard to find a pill 
or a potion that would destroy the seeds of death and produce 
immortal youth. How completely they have failed in their purpose 
the continued universal reign of death in the Celestial Empire 
proves all too plainly. 

Fortune-telling was begun by Hwang Ti, B. C. 2650, or there- 
abouts. Chinese became Buddhist priests first in the Han dynasty, 
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and yellow was adopted as the color of the priests’ garments first 
in the Yuen dynasty. Originally Buddhists wore black, but the 
Emperor Jen Tsung, A. D. 1312, who was a devoted Buddhist, 
ordered that the priests should wear the imperial yellow. In the 
Ming dynasty the regulation was for the different grades of priests 
to wear different colors according to the grade. Buddhist nunneries 
were first built in the Tsin, A D. 309, Celibacy among the Taoist 
priests began in the Sung by order of Tai Tsu, A. D. 960, who 
desired that they should be like the Buddhists in this respect. The 
expression Wang Pah, “forgetting the eight” (constant virtues), 
was first used of a trifling rascally fellow by his neighbors in the 
time of the Five Dynasties, A. D. 500. The fellow was a butcher 
and a dealer in smuggled salt,and they named him the “ Eight 
Forgetter,’ meaning that he had forgotten, that is, constantly 
violated, the eight virtues of filial piety, brotherly love, faithfulness, 
sincerity, propriety, uprightness, moderation and modesty. This 
is now one of the worst curse words in the language. 

The title of father #§ began to be applied to officials first in 
Tang dynasty. 

(To be continued.) 





A New Epoch in Christian Work in Japan. 


BY THE REV. H. LOOMIS. 


“SOME four months ago I made a visit to Southern Japan and 
found so much of interest and encouragement that in Decem- 
ber it was repeated. 

On arriving at Hiroshima it was evident that an attempt ought 

to be made at once to supply with the Scriptures the thousands of 

soldiers who were quartered in the garrison and other parts of the 
city, many of whom must be reached soon, if ever, with the Gospel. 
And so, on Sunday, finding great numbers walking about the 
streets I took a basket filled with copies of one of the Gospels and 
rode about giving them to all the soldiers whom I met. With but 
few exceptions they were received with evident pleasure and interest. 
Many expressed sincere thanks, and some of them told me‘they were 





Christians. In this way more than a thousand portions were dis- 
tributed in the course of an hour and a half. 

The work was continued in the same way for three days, and 
the result was that, with some help from others, more than 4000 
portions of the Bible were thus placed in the hands of the soldiers 
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at a most opportune time to secure their interest and do them good. 
It was especially fortunate that the work was begun on the Sabbath, 
as on Monday night several thousand left for the seat of war, 

During the course of the distribution a man came near, and in 
a loud and excited mauner began to berate both me and the books 
that I was distributing. He declared that I was a fool, and the 
books were full of lies, and cautioned the soldiers not to touch them, 
I said nothing in reply, but kept on giving them away as before. 
From all that I could see the soldiers were more eager to receive 
them than if he had kept still. ‘The next day he tried the same 
thing, and with the same result. I saw him no more after that. 

The most remarkable event of the trip was the result of a visit 
to a man who is one of the Assistant Secretaries to the Cabinet and 
an earnest Christian. On hearing of the work already done he 
expressed his hearty approval and volunteered to send to the men 
and officers in the navy whatever donation of the Scriptures might 
be made. He promised to forward them by one of the supply 
vessels to a Christian officer on board of the flag-ship, and this officer 
would distribute them to all the ships in the fleet. We have sent 2000 
Gospels and fifty New Testaments to be distributed in this way. 

Since my return to Yokohama some of the missionaries and 
native helpers have continued the work of Scripture distribution in 
Hiroshima, and have met with great encouragement. Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son has written to me saying, “I am glad to report success in the 
work. Interest at our preaching places is increasing. Many come 
regularly, and some have become inquirers. One soldier received a 
Testament two weeks ago, and has read it from the beginning to the 
8th Chapter of Romans; and he says he wishes to be baptized and 
become a Christian.” 

Rev. Mr. Pettee, of Okayama, has spent some days in Christian 
work in Hiroshima, and says that in his judgment “no single piece 
of work done by the Bible Societies for years has been of greater 
importance to the general Christian cause in Japan. It is impossible 
to tabulate results ; but it is very clear that a profound impression in 
favor of Christianity has been made by it.” 

Upon application permission was given me to visit the hospitals 
at Nagoya, Osaka and Hiroshima, where the sick and wounded 
Chinese are kept. Copies of the Chinese Scriptures were supplied 
to such as could read, and they were received with evident pleasure. 
I have since been to the Red Cross Hospital in Tokyo, where there 
were about thirty Chinese. At my request Dr. MeCartee accompa- 
nied me; and as he had spent some thirty years in China he was able 
to converse with many of them in their own language. Opportunity 

yas given to explain the object of our visit, and also tell them some- 
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thing about Christianity. The men listened with the deepest interest 
and received with expressions of gratitude the books that were given. 
Three of the number were Mohammedans, but they were apparently 
quite as glad to get a copy of one of the Gospels as any of the rest. 
In all cases the same care and attention is given to these prisoners 
as is bestowed upon their own people. I was told by the chief surgeon 
at the military hospital that artificial limbs are to be supplied by the 
empress to both the Chinese and Japanese soldiers alike. 

I have since visited the Buddhist temple in Tokyo, in which there 
are 179 Chinese prisoners who are not sick or wounded We were 
permitted to give them copies of the Scriptures, and Dr. McCartee 
talked to them in the same way as at the hospital. At first the men 
were somewhat indifferent, but as they came to understand just what 
we were doing they were most eager to receive the books. The most 
of these Chinamen belong to the coolie class, and but few of them are 
able to read. ‘They are greatly surprised at the kindness which they 
have received, aud under the circumstances they have great reason 
to be thankful. 

I am satisfied that this charity on the part of the Japanese is 
something more than a formal and outward show of generosity toward 
their enemies ; and that the Japanese are hearty and genuine in 
this matter. From what I have actually witnessed I am disposed to 
discount very largely the reports that have been circulated in regard 
to what occurred at the capture of Port Arthur. 

Having found the Vice-Commander of the Tokyo Division very 
friendly to my work among the prisoners I ventured to ask if permis- 
sion could be obtained to distribute Scriptures among the Japanese 
soldiers also. He answered very promptly, ‘I have the authority, and 
willingly grant such permission among those who belong to this 
Division.” Then he proposed as there were 10U0 wounded and sick 
men in the hospitals who had nothing to occupy their minds that 
they should be supplied first. 

Some two or three days later I called upon the same man again 
and obtained information as to the location of the soldiers in this 
Department and the number of men in each place. 

On visiting the different quarters I found that I was expected, 
and there was everywhere a pleasant and cordial reception. At one 
of the barracks the men were arranged in a semicircle, and I was 
invited to address them before the distribution took place. 

At first I intended to give the books personally to every man ; 
but this was found to be impossible, and it was arranged that the work 
of distribution should be done by the petty officers. In this way none 
would be omitted, and I should be saved an amount of labor too great 
to be accomplished in the short time available. 
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When I asked for the same privileges among the soldiers of the 
Imperial Guard I was informed that it would not only be given but 
the Commander-in-chief, Prince Komatsu (who is a cousin of the 
Emperor, and has since been made head of all the army) had 
designated an hour when he would receive me at the palace. I was 
met by Col. Sameshima, the Chief of Staff and Military Adviser, and 
presented by him to the Prince. He received me very kindly, and 
expressed both his approval and thauks for the work which the Bible 
Societies are doing. The Imperial Guard are the select men from all 
over Japan, and Col. Sameshima remarked that it is the ambition of 
both officers and men that they shall be the models for all the soldiers 
in the country. 

Finding so much favor [ then went to the War Department and 
requested from Gen. Kodama, the Vice-Minister of War, a permit to 
visit all the garrisons in Japan and supply the men with copies of the 
Gospels. This was at once granted. The details were not then settled, 
but letters have since been furnished to the Commanding Officers of 
each Division instructing them both to permit my visitation and also 
give me such assistance as I should require. I have also been provided 
with such a list of the location of the soldiers and the numbers in 
each place as will enable me to do the work readily and efficiently. 

The latest report from Hiroshima is that four chaplains have been 
selected and will be sent to China (with the consent of the govern- 
ment) to teach Christianity to the soldiers. Some of the officers 
have been making investigations into the character and conduct of the 
Christians, and the result has been so favorable that it is decided that 
the teaching of Christianity should be encouraged. On the 23rd 
inst. a regiment of 1200 men at Nagoya was drawn up in line, and 
after an address about the Bible and Christianity each of the men 
was supplied with a copy of one of the Gospels. Arrangements have 
been made to supply a second regiment of 1400 men on the coming 
Sabbath in the same way. 

In connection with the work of Bible distribution in Tokyo 
regular Christian services have been established in one of the bar- 
racks, and there will be preaching in another place also on Saturday 
next. The War Department has intimated that there is no objection 
on the part of the government to Christian teaching; and it is simply 
left to the local commanders to decide whether it may be done or not. 

Thus far about 30,000 Gospels and Testaments have been distri- 
buted. On the Ist of February 20,000 more are to be completed for the 
supply of the Imperial Guard. 40,000 more are to be ready by the 
10th of February; and in the course of about a month more we hope 
to be able to place a copy of some portion of the Scriptures in the 
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hands of every soldier and sailor in Japan, and a considerable portion 
of those now in China, 

Hitherto the work of the Bible Societies and all missionary bodies 
has been looked upon by many of the people as an intrusion that was 
without official sanction and simply tolerated. Now it is placed on 
an entirely different basis ; which in a country like this marks the 
beginning of a new erain all Christian work. From this time on 
hundreds and thousands of the young men of Japan will no longer be 
restrained from the study of God’s Word by military or other restric- 
tions, and permission will be to them the evidence that the religion 
of Jesus Christ is approved by the highest authorities in the land. 

Some have surmised that the government anticipate announcing 
that Christianity is henceforth to be the state religion, but such a step 
is hardly to be expected at this period of the nation’s history. All 
that the Christian workers in Japan should ask, and all that the 
most of them desire, is to be given full liberty to preach Christ as 
the only guide and Saviour to all classes, and then leave the seed of 
divine truth to spring up and develope its fruit in the renewed and 
sanctified hearts and lives of the people. 


Yokohama, Jan. 30th, 1895. 





Shen-si Mission. Annual Report. 1894. 


BY REV. MOIR B. DUNCAN. 
[English Baptist Mission.] 
N HE work here can only be understood by knowing something 
: of the conditions under which it has been conducted. Of 
this great plain it can be truly said :— 


Fe 


** Affliction is enamor’d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity, ” 


for poverty and persecution, famine and fever—mere words in 
the vocabulary of most people—have been the overshadowing 
realities of daily life. On to April dire distress continued to 
scatter the people and supplant our work. We were able to 
organize relief on a small scale by giving wages for work, the 
production of calico. This did not pauperize, but simply paid the 
earnings of labour in carding, spinning and weaving. We purposely 
paid a high rate of wages, so that the capital was gradually 
consumed by loss but not by gratuitous alms-giving. 

The end of famine saw the beginning of famine fever. An 
epidemic spread like a prairie fire. Every hamlet and nearly every 
home suffered. In Hsi-an and San-yiian cities many dead lay 
where they died on the streets; the stench of their decomposing 
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corpses filling the noisome air. It is at such a time that the utter 
night of heathenism is known. Fever, despair, agony, death—for 
these the faiths of China have no alleviation or antidote. We 
rendered whatever assistance our limited means enabled, but that 
was like a loaf of bread to a perishing multitude. Our supply of 
antipyretics was soon exhausted, but not before we had the joy of 
knowing that there were circles of saved around the centres of our 
help. For the next three months a severe attack of fever laid me 
aside. Then our two pastor-evangelists were unfit for duty—Sun 
from fever and Liu from an abscess. For a time it seemed as if 
both the workers and their work had irretrievably suffered. It is 
impossible, therefore, to report much progress. We have been 
holding the field more than fighting the foe, and if we have not 
conquered it may be something not to have capitulated. 

As an instance of the faith and earnestness of some of the 
Christians I may mention that when the fever was at its height, and 
there seemed no hope of my recovery, they met on four successive 
days for united intercessory prayer. The crisis once past they again 
assembled for thanksgiving, and in evidence that their gratitude 
was not mere empty words contributed 12,000 cash to form a 
Poor Fund, an offering prompted by thankfulness and made by 
sacrifice. 

Generally speaking the work this, as compared with last year, 
has been less extensive but more intensive—less in superficies but 
more in depth. Within the prefecture of Hsi-an there are sixteen 
stations with an average attendance of about 650 worshippers. 
Singly these stations are poor and inconspicuous, but together they 
form lines of Christian light—feeble and flickering yet luminous 
compared with the surrounding darkness. These are evidences of 
light from the Lighc of men. 


Testimonies in Death. 


Mr. Chang, 2 Honan man, whose heart was truly opened, 
summoued his family and gave them this dying charge: Abjure 
idolatry, and henceforth follow and serve the Saviour, who alone can 
regenerate and give Eternal Life. Bury me not with pagan 
lamentations but in reverent hope, for I die a Christian. 

Mr. Li, a Hu-pei man, was so interested that he came for advice 
and instruction. He became thoroughly enthusiastic for the Truth, 
cast out his idols and preached to his neighbours. So marked was 
his influence that many were willing to consecrate for worship a 
newly-built temple. When dying he urged his friends to repent 
aud believe the Gospel, and then passed away as he prayed for 
their conversion. 
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Mr. Wang, a Shantung military graduate, who was formerly 
openly opposed to us, latterly regularly attended worship—a changed 
man. On his death-bed he exhorted his family to be warned by his 
folly and follow truth at all hazards. He enjoyed the consolations 
of the Gospel and sent a farewell message of thanks to us. These 
are three instances of three very different men from three differeut 
provinces. 


Testimonies in Life. 


One of our greatest trials is the difficulty in obtaining a heart- 
to-heart conversation with enquirers. Fear, prejudice, wonder, &c., 
shut us out from their confidence. It was all the more refreshing 
to hear a Mr. Ch‘én struggling with emotion as he thanked us for 
declaring the unsearchable riches of Christ. Simeon-like he was 
waiting to see the Saviour. He is now a whole-hearted convert. But 
better still, as evidence of the leaven of Truth, is the general testi- 
mony of village life. 

At Wan-hsun-t‘un, in answer to the remark that little spiritual 
progress had been made, the leader replied: “ Sir, you don’t know. 
Formerly, before we knew the Truth, gambling was common ; now 
it has been utterly abolished. Formerly we had feuds and lawsuits 
every month ; now harmony prevails. Formerly there was not one 
scholar in our midst ; now we have forty-three boys, eighteen girls 
aud thirty-six women all learning to read. Christ has brought us 
lizht, and we mean no more to live in darkness.” 

At Fang-t‘sun some thirty heathen came and forcibly seized, 
bound and beat the leader, because he refused to pay temple taxes. 
The little company of Christians prayed, and triumphantly endured. 
In a few more days they retnrned good for evil by burying the 
corpse of one of their persecutors who died of fever and was left 
dishonoured and disowned. 

At Fu-yin-t‘sun a heathen man, when asked whether he 
saw any good points about the Christians, replied: Yes, there are 
three things [ am bound to admire :— 

(1.) There is no need to watch our crops around their village. 

(2.) They neither sow, sell nor swallow opium. 

(3.) They cause little trouble in paying their taxes.- 

“Who best bear his mild yoke serve Him best ;” actions 
speak londer than words. There is some manifestation of a few 
of the disinterested virtues of mankind—essential requisites in the 
evangelization of any race—some enrichment of character—all 
fruits borne of the Spirit of Christ. 
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The Church of over sixty members is little in advance of the 
incipient stage. The progress we long to see has been retarded by 
the famine and its consequences. Nevertheless something has been 
done towards consolidating an indigenous and aggressive Church 
that shall exist to actualize the Kingdom of God. 

Self-supporting efforts have again been largely abortive, 
not from any fault in either their plan or principle but simply 
from their being chiefly barren fields instead of fruitful harvests. 
At four stations land was cultivated, the proceeds being intended 
for Church funds. At one station nothing was reaped. At another 
a loss was incurred, At another ouly a small sum was realized, 
while at the fourth there was a fairly large yield. Given ordinary 
circumstances their united labours ought to have realized £11.18, 
whereas owing to failure in crops they only received £1.15, 
In other words, their labours this year have been potentially the 
equivalent of the sum sufficient for the maintenance of the pastors 
we are anxious to see them support. 

Extension.—Three new stations have been opened during the 
year. But as evidence of a progressive spirit we cau point to the 
fact that at six stations a building, suitable for school and chapel, 
has been either built or bought, the entire cost of land, labour 
and material being defrayed by the Christians—excepting a con- 
tribution of 8s, to 10s. per chapel toward the cost of timber. In 
addition these extremely poor people contributed over £8 to the 
various schemes of the Church. That small amount is relatively a 
large sum, and is positive evidence of vital growth ; mere accretion 
would be as easy as useless. 

Inerease.—The increase has not been large; partly because 
famine scattered and fever cut off some of our best converts, partly 
because we determine to have a qualitative, not only a quantitative 
increase, so that while over thirty applied for baptism only ten 
were received. We would like to see zeal combined with know- 
ledge in those who are admitted into membership. 

Medical work has been prosecuted this year with less syste- 
matic vigour; partly from interruption, partly because our hope 
of a qualified man has been disappointed, but chiefly because it 
has outgrown our empirical resources aud limited energies. So 
instead of being able to extend we have had to retrench the opium 
work so as to almost entirely abandon it. The results, however, 
have been increasingly encouraging, and more than ever convince 
us of the imperative need and grand opportunity for a medical 
missionary. So long as our duty is written in the faces of the 
suffering poor so long shall both conscience and compassion alike 
compel us to continue our inadequate exertions. 
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Hsi-an-fite 

During the year a house has been rented and peacably ocenpi- 
ed as a centre for work in this important city—likely, if report be 
true, to become again the capital of the empire. Sickness broke the 
continuity of my efforts, but various agencies have been in operation, 

The Book Shop during the twenty-one months of its existence 
has sold £321 worth of books, surely a fairly large circulation of 
light. Owing, however, to heavy and unforeseen losses caused by the 
shrinkage of silver, and the excessive rates for freightage on account 
of the war, this useful agency for the propagation of Truth must, I 
fear, be closed. It has been an invaluable medium of intercourse 
with officials and scholars. Several times I have been invited to state 
the principal facts of Christianity to companies of leading men who 
would not have dared to countenance me elsewhere. 

Preaching has been carried on in various quarters of the city— 
to Mehammedans, Manchus, Chinese. A movable tent afforded a 
locus stand’ on the crowded marts or busy squares, where we sang 
hymns, declared our message and seattered books. Thousands have 
thus heard the three R’s of the Gospel. Since September a regular 
service has been held on Sundays, and daily preaching continued at 
the honse. 

Lectures, illustrated by diagrams or magic lantern, have 
bronght us into close contact with the classes—literati, officials, 
Mohammedans—who responded to special invitations. The im- 
portance of this kind of work may appear from the following 


Arguments used by the Literati against the Gospel. 


i. Christ, it is said, was born of a woman. How then could 
He be the Son of God? Or, if so, when and how was the divine 
message negotiated ; by what rites ? 

ii. What Heaven bestows Heaven protects, but Jesus Christ 
was crueified, 7.e., Heaven disowned. He therefore dishonoured His 
parents. Yet it is affirmed that He can bless men ; a man, minus 
intelligence, could see that to be absurd, 

iii, Christ died because betrayed by Judas who, for a considera- 
tion of seventy odd taels, actually murdered his teacher. If then 
Christ did not know His own disciples who can believe He can 
know mankind ? 

iv. The arguments against idolatry are only idle words, for 
only the illiterate worship images. Nor is homage paid to the 
material figure, but only to the spirit it represents, e.g., you say God 
is omnipresent. He is therefore in that tree and running brook. 
In worshipping then that tree or stream we worship the embodi- 
ment of God—His manifested energy and evidential presence. 
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v. Only officials in virtue of their office can interview the em- 
peror, and on the same principle only the emperor, as representa- 
tive of the people, can approach the majesty of Heaven. To preach 
God, therefore, and call upon the populace to worship Him is 
alike unlawful, irreverent and wrong. 

vi. It is said that only God can forgive sins, and that those 
who enter the Church ascend to Heaven. Now if there be such a 
place it must be peopled with bad men, for only sinners are called 
whom God forgives. Such a doctrine subverts righteousness and 
makes God unjust. 

By such arguments it is attempted to prove that Christianity is 
alike logically, politically and morally corrupt—non-Confucian. It 
is therefore declared to be the duty of all intelligent and virtuous 
men to seek its extirpation from the empire. Thus to these literati 
God is but the “ Majesta cognita verum”’, whose “ Eternal Soul is 
clothed” in nature, and so religion is, with the higher classes, cold 
transcendentalism, with the lower, grotesque idolatry. 

With the Mohammedans again God is an inscrutible despot, 
whose wnwearying vengeance makes war a sacrament. The 
Trinity, Redemption, and Regeneration were the chief truths [ sought 
to impose upon them, but to every appeal there was but one answer. 
No, impossible ; apostasy would be death. Our duty is uncondi- 
tional submission to the Lord’s decree (Islim); our fate and faith 
are alike irrevocably and unavoidably pre-ordained. Thus fear and 
fatalism close their hearts. 

But it may be asked, what are the direct statistical results of 
these labours? The answer is that the ground has been somewhat 
cleared; a very definite and very difficult task. That there be a 
harvest of souls is our heart-prayer and life’s aim. 





Christ fits His ministers through manifold experiences of sorrow and 
pain for the highest service. Such as He would make most eminent in His 
service he takes furthest with Him into Gethsemane.—Dr. WiLiiam M. 
TAYLOR. 


The Rev. Dr. Sh€pherd gives a short sketch of the work carried on 
in the U. P. mission at Rajputana. Thirty-four years ago, he said, when 
they entered that extensive province, they had one missionary, one mission 
station and one convert. Now there were no less than 32 missionaries— 
11 of whom were lady agents—they had 12 mission stations, a complete 
staff of native evangelists and teachers, while the Christian community 
numbered over 1,200 souls. Their medical mission was one of the 
promising features of their work in Rajputana, and during this year no 
less than 230,000 patients had been treated at their various mission 
hospitals and brought into direct contact with Christian life and truth. 
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Gducational Departnrent. 


JOHN FRYER, ESQ., LL.D., Editors 
REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, —— 


Published in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


The Place of Educational Work in the Missionary 
Plans for China. 


BY REV. T. W. HOUSTON. 
[Presbyterian Mission}. 
(Read before Nanking Missionary Association.) 


srw 


YHIS paper is a study, not a final decision; a collection of 
2) thoughts by one who is yet feeling his way in this matter, not 
amature judgment formed after decades of experience. Its 
preparation has been profitable to myself at any rate. By way of 





preface let it be remarked that this question is confined to the 
missionary work in China. Criteria gathered from the work in 
other countries is not without its value, but the final jadgment must 
be formed from observation of this particular field, whose conditions 
are not parallelled in any other country.* 

Secondly, a distinction must be drawn between general education 
in China and education as a part of the missionary plan. Where 
the line should be drawn may be difficult to say, but, for instance, 
the government military and naval schools, although educational 
institutions, clearly do not come within the scope of missionary 
operations. 

Missionary work in China falls naturally into five groups, viz., 
educational, evangelistic, literary, medical and pastoral. These 
overlap to some extent. One man may be engaged in all forms. 
He may dispense medicine in the morning, spend the rest of the 
forenoon in the school room; after dinner do literary work until 
three o’clock, then visit the street chapels, and in the evening lead 
his Church members in prayer service. A proper pastor in China 
will educate from the pulpit; the medical missionary educates his 
helpers; the output of literary labors is a stream of edueation and 
evangelism. The teacher does evangelistic and pastoral work in the 
school room; the evangelist always should educate and often heals. 

* For a thorough discussion of the general question of the relation of higher 
education to mission work the reader is referred to a paper read by Rev. F. F. 


Ellinwood, D.D., before representatives of the various Foreign Mission Boards and 
Societies at a meeting held in New York, in January, 1894. 
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But the terms “educational” and “ evangelistic” have come 
to have technical meanings, and the word evangelist has been 
narrowed from its original Bible meaning of one who proclaims the 
Gospel, to indicate one who does so in a particular manner. Some, 
to-lay, assume that they only are doing purely evangelistic labor 
when they are really doing but one part of the work of an evangelist. 
There are some also who would force an unreal distinction by speak- 
ing as if educational work were coucerned in administering to 
intellectual needs alone. But I decline to recognize this distinction 
that holds such work is not part of a missionary plan. The test 
of every form of missionary work must be, * Does it lead men to 
Christ and make them more able to understand, serve and glorify 
Him?” I kuow of no formula which will better define the educa- 
tional branch of missionary work than this—* work done under 
mission control in school rooms.’’ This includes day-schools, board- 
ing-schools, high-schools and colleges. I would also include normal 
and industrial departments, Bible training schools for men and 
women, medical schools and theological seminaries. Some may say, 
“Oh no, that is medical, or those are evangelistic schools.” True, 
and here is just where these arbitrary distinctions fail and the 
several lines merge. ‘They are not parallel lines, they are converg- 
ing, arising from the various needs of mankind and centering in 
Christ, the head of redeemed mankind. I have three questions to 
ask and answer in his paper. 

I. Is educational work essential to the success of the misstonary 
cause in China? ‘The answer to this is not hard to find. The 
success of God’s cause in China does not depend on men or methods. 
The spirit who worketh how and where He listeth is not confined to 
our plan, and He uses the foolish things of earth to confound the 
wise. Who shall dare say any of man’s plans are essential to carry- 
ing out the eternal purposes of redemption ? 

II. Should education be a part of the plan of missionary work 
in China? This is not the place to argue for or against special 
plans. It is a question of whether education in some form should 
form a part of our work. What are the conditions which we meet 
in China when we come to consider this question ? 

1. The first is common to all the world, ¢.e., that knowledge 
is power, whether for good or evil. If the Church would be a power 
in the world it must use knowledge as her handmaid, remembering 
of course that the beginning of knowledge is the fear of the Lord. 
Christianity is the promoter of education in all lands, and is consis- 
tent with the most profound scholarship. That which is taught as 
a system of Christianity but would keep its adherents illiterate and 
superstitious is a travesty on the sacred name. 
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2. The next condition is the universal respect paid by Chinese 
to scholarship. This is well known to all who know anything of 
China. The theory of the government is that officials are selected 
by competitive examinations—examination not on knowledge of 
technical duties to be performed but on the basis of what is here 
considered a literary education. We kuow that nepotism and money 
have a very large influence in the matter, but the popular reverence 
for scholars is based on the ancient and still prevalent theory, and 
as a fact the scholars of every community form the most influential 
element. Wealth and officialdom bow before them, especially if the 
official does not have a high standing as a scholar. Wealth can 
buy rank and office, but it cannot buy the popular respect accorded 
to scholarship. 

3. The third condition is as disgraceful to China as the second 
is creditable. It is an entire absence of all true education. The 
Alpha and Omega of what China considers scholarship is a know- 
ledge of her classics. There is an absence of all true education, 
because in the first place (a) a false system of ethies is inculcated. 
There is an abundance of excellent moral maxims, but they lack 
binding force, because of the absence of spiritual sanction and because 
the doctrine of eternal rewards and punishment finds no place in 
the system. It is all earthly—temporal. But there is also an 
abundance of teaching which is opposed diametrically to Christian 
ethics. Some of our Chinese scholars have read into the classics 
their own ideas, but if we take them as they are explained by all 
native teachers to-day either they or Christianity must give way as 
a system of ethics. (b.) The classies and the inanner in which they 
are taught do not cultivate the thinking faculties of the pupil. 
The memory alone is trained. There is nothing which causes him 
to examine into the causes of phenomena, the origin of matter or 
events—the structure of natural or manufactured things. He is 
taught that the golden age has passed, and that the best we can do 
is to imitate it, and hence a dry ret pervades his whole intellectual 
system. His inventive, adoptive, receptive powers are undeveloped. 
(c.) The system does not impart information. A distorted history of 
the Chinese nation alone is tanght, and a classical style is acquired ; 
neither in itself of much value. Reading, writing and a limited 
knowledge of arithmetic are about all that is of practical utility in the 
native system of education. Geography, history, physiology, anatomy, 
all of the sciences, are utterly unknown. Dense crass ignorance is 
the condition in which we find the “scholars ” of China, and in con- 
sequence they are self-sufticient, proud and superstitious to a degree 
that would be supremely ridiculous were it not so surprisingly sad. 
Rey, Timothy Richard is doing a good work in pointing out the 
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appalling loss and suffering due to this ignorance, which is denser, 
because they are considered, and consider themselves, wise. 

4, The last condition I would name is a demand on the part 
of the Chinese for what they term “ Western Knowlege.” I would 
not make too much of the present demand. Mathematics and 
engineering are desired in government schools to fit men for army 
and navy leaders, but the value of civil engineering is not appre- 
ciated, nor of surveying. English is desired mainly as a means 
of securing employment in ports, or in telegraphic service, or to 
enable them to enter the government army or medical schools. 
The material benefits arising from a knowledge of medical science 
are somewhat understood. But those schools which aim to give 
what is considered among Western nations as a liberal education, 
or even a high school training, are compelled to pay the expenses 
of students to a greater or less degree. But the demand is 
constantly growing, and the present conflict will increase it. 

Under these conditions it is evident to most missionaries that 
educational work should have a place in mission work in China, 
I wish to advance three reasons why this should be so. 

First, to widen intellectual outlook and deepen spiritual vision, 
These two processes ought always to go together, and in properly 
conducted schools they do. There is danger that some mission 
schools make scholarship the first aim, and trust that the spiritual 
life will be developed by some other agency. If this is true it is a 
very deplorable fact. We cannot say that an uneducated man may 
not have a profound spiritual experience. Nor can we say that 
all who receive education in mission schools have this. We know 
that many have been educated in mission schools and have become 
opponents of Christianity. There are instances of this in China. 
History shews that frequently the natural mind when freed from 
the cords of ancient faith or superstition flies to the opposite 
extreme of no faith and seeks relief in materialism or philosophy. 
I think that nations generally take this course before they are able 
to distinguish between the false and the true claims of faith, and 
there is a reason why it has been so. Scientific knowledge will 
dissipate superstition and false faith. Hence Christian teachers 
and preachers always use it in attacking false systems. It finds 
a more ready acceptance than the positive spiritual truths with 
which it is accompanied, and is propagated by those who reject 
or do not know the latter. Multitudes break from old faith, and 
there is no one to teach of better faith. What can they do but turn 
to no faith? Let us not make the mistake of saying that such 
infidelity is the result of education. It is rather the result of half 
education. A Jdéttle knowledge is sometimes a dangerous thing. 
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But what Protestant would say, “Let us withhold knowledge, lest 
those receiving it cannot be kept in the Church.” Sometimes it 
requires the rejection of all but the teachings of reason and the 
carrying out of this principle to the utmost extent of man’s all-but- 
divine mental powers to convince man that his intellect is insuffi- 
cient to meet the problems of his own existence and future. From 
the days when Moses, skilled in all the learning of the day, earned 
the title of the meekest of men; when Job bowed his head before 
the majesty of God as taught by natural religion; when David 
coupled, “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handiwork” with ‘The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul;” when Paul said, ‘“ For the invisible things 
of Him, His eternal power and Godhead, from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made,” until to-day when devout men in all lands are seeking and find- 
ing the footsteps of God in creation and listening with reverent ear 
to catch the symphony of the universe, the most finished scholarship 
has been found united with the child-like faith, of which the Master 
said, “ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Following close after this comes the second reason why missions 
should educate, viz., to occupy the field before infidelity. Christ- 
ianity is naturally and has been actually the conservator and 
investigator of all forms of truth, but infidelity is a finished actor, 
loving to pose in borrowed plumes. One of its favorite costumes is 
that of guardian of liberty of thought and promoter of education. 
It is masquerading in this garb in Japan to-day, although Christian 
missions carried on educational work there for many years before 
liberalism considered the Japanese worthy of cultivation ; and this 
is true of China also. We all know that an immense influence is 
wielded by educators over the present and future of a people. 
In this country is an illustration. China is what Confucianism has 
made it. Confucius was an educator, It is natural that in the 
establishing of a higher and more beneficial system the school room 
should play an important part. It certainly will, and Christianity 
should step into the prepared place and meet the demand for a 
better education as it grows that the education of this nation may 
not fall under non-Christian influence. 

The third reason is, to prepare Christian leaders for the Chinese 
people. Here I wish to speak of one objection that is made to 
educational work as a part of mission work. It is said that in 
school work attention is paid to the young alone, and the men 
and women of this generation are neglected; that we give our 
energies to a comparatively few to the neglect of the mass of the 
young even; that what is needed is the heralding of the Gospel to 
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all people as a precursor of the coming of Christ. Our Lord may 
come very soon, or His advent may be delayed. Many devout 
men have fixed the date for this wonderful event, but seasons 
come and go, and the Lord still waits. It behooves us to be ever 
ready to receive Him, and when He comes He will find some 
waiting prepared hearts in school rooms. Dr. Ellinwood says, 
“While on the one hand we ought to labor for the men of to-day 
as if Christ were soon to come, and this generation were to be the 
last; on the other hand we ought to lay plans as broadly and 
deeply as if assured that many generations are yet to follow.” 
It is not necessary that all engage in school work. But even 
considering the needs of this generation I am not sure that any 
method will be more effective than properly conducted school work. 
If the work to be done were merely the telling the news once to 
every person there would still be a question. One generation 
extends over thirty years. If in one year I could tell 1000 people 
about Christ, in thirty years I could tell 30,000 people. But if 
I spend fifteen years and train ten men who can tell the news 
more clearly than I can, there will still be fifteen years in which 
these ten men can tell 150,000 people. But the fulfilment of 
Christ’s last command does not consist merely in once telling the 
story, nor do algebraic problems enter into God’s calculations. 
Now, as in the prophet’s time, we must add line upon line and 
precept upon precept, and who knoweth whether this or that shall 
prosper. As the work spreads and the seed sprouts there will be 
an increasing demand for Christian leaders, teachers, class leaders, 
Sunday-school workers, Chinese business men who shall work 
out the social problems, Chinese oflicials, evangelists, pastors, 
literary workers. The demand is on us now. Old forms of belief 
are crumbling on every side, and there is no one to teach them what 
to believe—communities of Christians with no capable leaders— 
schools taught by heathen or untrained converts, three-fourths 

Jonfucianists—sheep with no shepherds, or the blind leading the 
blind—how are we to meet these calls but by training under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, men and women to do the work, 
following the example of our Master who trained thoroughly the 
apostles who were to build up His Chureh after He was received 
into glory ? 

III. What relation does educational work bear to other forms 
of missionary work ? \ 

In answering this let us go step by step. First come the day- 
schools. These are very closely allied to evangelistic work. They 
can be made the very best agencies for reaching the children who 
attend. Children may be expected to attend these schools from the 
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time they are seven years old until they are twelve or fourteen. 
The teaching they receive during these years ought to have very 
great influence on their lives. Some of them become Christians 
before leaving the day-schools. The others are generally more 
amenable to Christian influence in after years. From these schools 
ought to come most of the pupils for higher mission schools. These 
schools are of two classes. First, schools established in the 
midst of Christian communities form one class. The pupils of these 
will consist largely of children of Christians and adherents. Such 
form a valuable adjunct to pastoral labors and help to reach out 
toward non-Christian families. Another class is composed of schools 
among non-Christians. These sometimes form the entering wedge 
for the Christian worker and the Church. The children carry the 
news to their homes, prejudice is removed, and the way opened for 
calls by or upon the foreigner or native evangelist. The day-school 
affords a field for literary work in the preparation of text-books, 
and affords a good number of patients for the medical missionary. 
Some of the problems presented by day-schools, but which cannot 
here be considered, are the following: Proper teachers—shall we 
employ heathen—if not, whence are they to be secured? Superin- 
tendence, curriculum ; how far shall the tuition be free? What 
inducements may properly be offered to secure attendance ? 

The next step takes us to the boarding-schools. This term 
includes what may be compared to grammar schools and high 
schools, or the preparatory department of colleges. Here we find 
less of the technically evangelistic and more of the pastoral method— 
more also of the purely educational idea. Many of the pupils 
received from the day-schools will be Christians before entering the 
boarding-school. Every pupil who is in the boarding-school for six 
to eight years ought to be a Christian before he or she leaves. It 
is during these years that the character of the pupil is developed and 
the hint given which decides the future of his life. I take it that to 
these schools we must look for the leaders in almost every department 
of Chinese thought and life, the great need for whom we all feel, 
i.e., literary workers, teachers for schools of like and lower grade, 
students for the ministry, medical students and so forth. One of 
the problems is to find fit teachers for these schools. Without 
wishing to be dogmatic, but not entering now into a discussion of 
this question, | hold that no non-Christian teacher should be employ- 
ed by mission money to teach in such schools ; that for the present 
they should be under the superintendence of foreign missionaries ; 
that if aught must be comparatively sacrificed the character and 
spirituality of the student are more important than scholarship. 
The curricula for these schools is another much debated question, 
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and one that is very difficult to decide. Allow me to present, 
without argument, a skeleton curriculum, in the hope of provoking 
discussion. 

Let us run five lines of study from the beginning of the course 
to the end, each demanding about one-fifth of the pupil’s time. 

The first line to consist of study of the Bible and collateral 
studies, such as Catechism, Peep of Day, Book on Sonl, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Old Testament History, Kings of Israel and Judah, 
Evidences of Christianity, Moral Science, Lives of Christ and the 
Apostles. 

The second line to be a condensation of, and selection from, the 
native studies. 

The third line to be a course in English, the latter part of 
which would be reading history and studying sciences which have 
been previously studied in Chinese or are studied simultaneously in 
both languages. 

The fourth line to be mathematics, through geometry, for all ; 
and running into engineering, surveying and mechanics for those 
whose tastes lead them thus far. 

The fifth line to begin with geography and run into history. 
Natural sciences to come in as parts of fourth and fifth courses. 
Toward the last I would make some studies elective, seeking to 
prepare the student for the work to which he seemed inclined. 

I think a course such as this could be adapted to eight years 
of study, commencing when the student is twelve years old and 
ending when he is twenty. Chinese boys are not ready, before they 
reach this age, to decide what they wish to make their life work, 
otherwise I would say cut off two years of this course and let them 
leave these schools at the age of eighteen. Let us not forget the 
aim of mission schools, viz., to fit the scholars to be leaders of the 
Chinese. Such a course as I have outlined would put them far 
in advance of those among whom their labors and life must be 
Not five in a million of the Chinese could now meet them on 
this ground. 

If this be true, what is the demand for higher grade schools, 
2.¢., of college grade? Small. At present very small. Multiplying 
colleges in China now would be an economic mistake. To have cole 
lege-bred men to bear the brunt of conflict in Christian work among 
this or the succeeding generation of Chinamen is not necessary. 
But the Church in China needs the college from now on. Not many, 
but complete. There must be a few Christian Chinamen who can 
stand on the intellectual Himalayas and direct the mass of the 
Church; warn them from the assaults of intellectual agnosticism 
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and lead them in the truth. The preparation of these men is the 
work of the Christian college in China to-day. 


The ocean currents of Christian education for this generation 
will be from schools of academic grade into teachers’ positions, 
technical, theological or medical schools, or into business life. 
Training (Bible) schools for men and women and theological training 
have their fixed places in the missionary plan, and do not need 
discussion here. Of medical schools it seems to me more ought to 
be made than is at present, and more attention paid to the education 
of Christian young men and women in this line. 

There is one more line of which mention should be made, 2.e., 
industrial departments. The difficulty is to decide what sort of 
industrial work to introduce. The arguments in favor are: First, 
the physical advantages to the student. Second, the social advan- 
tages—the much needed opening of new lines of industry and 
improving present industrial methods. Third, the moral advan- 
tages. Under this would come what is to me the less important 
argument but one which has its force, the opening of avenues of 
self-support after leaving the school and thus doing away with the 
temptation to take up Christian work for mercenary reasons ; and 
the stronger argument that thus we may break up the false pride 
which prevents native scholars from doing any manual labor and 
instill into the minds of Christian leaders that respect for labor 
which is a part of Christianity. If we can get them to take this 
attitude toward labor a great step will be achieved toward solving 
China’s social problem. 

I have said enongh to bring out the intimate relation between 
all forms of missionary labors. 


To attack or neglect any one line 
would leave all weaker. 


My hope and prayer is that God’s laborers 
in China may work shoulder to shoulder, upholding each other, that 
none of the energy which is needed to overcome the common foe, 
2.e., Satan, may be lost in opposing each other, and that proper 
proportions may be maintained in all the varied forms of activity. 





Notes and Items. 


Rev. Wm. Ashmore, jr., of Swatow, writes :—Is some one going 
to take up the suggestion already made and prepare an edition of 
selections from Chinese classics for our mission schools? I qnite 
agree with others in thinking it a waste of time for boys to learn 
all, or even a large part of what goes under the name of the 
* classics.” 
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MEETING OF THE Executive CoMMITTEE oF THE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 


y HE Executive Committee met Feb. 6th, 1895, at 8 p.m. at 
Mcl'yeire Home, Shanghai. Present: Dr. John Fryer, Chair- 
man; Rev. W. B. Bonnell, Miss Richardson, and Rev. J. A. 
Silsby, Secretary. The meeting was opened with prayer by Prof. 
Bonnell. Minutes of last meeting approved. 
Prof. Bonnell, Treasurer, submitted his books, and the follow- 
ing financial statement from April 26, 1893, to February 1, 1895, 
with explanation of his methods of keeping the accounts of the 
Association. The amount to the credit of the Association was 
shown to be $1077.84. The books having been audited and found 
correct by the General Editor the Committee accepted and ap- 
proved the statement of accounts. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 


From April 26, 1893, to February 1, 1895. 











| 
Dr. | 
rae | 
To Balance reported at Triennial Meeting $738 45 | 
», Presbyterian Mission Press, Balances of Sales 889 43 | 
»» Membership Account, Balances * 216 80 | 
»» Printing Fund, Southern Methodist Mission.. 100 00 | 
aR Interest, from H. & S. Bank ... a i 28 90 | 
| 
| 
Cr. | 
By General Editor’s Bills... 0. ues aes | || $730 | 99 
»» Merchandise (500 Zoology) aiid | 131 00 
», Insurance Account ; ~ | 33 75 
Balance on Hand ... . 1077 | 84 








$1973 | 58 || $1973 | 58 








E. & O. E. 
W. B. BonneELL, 
Shanghai, Feb. Ist, 1895. Hon. Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct. 


JOHN FRYER. 
February 7th, 1895. 
Dr. Fryer, as General Editor, submitted the following report, 
which was accepted and approved :— 
GENERAL EDITOR'S REPORT. 
January 31st, 1895. 
WoRK DONE SINCE LAST MEETING, HELD ON THE 18TH AvuGusT, 1894. 


Light.—By Rev. W. M. Hayes. Completed and published. 
Sound.—By Do. Printing completed. Will be ready for sale ina 
few days. 
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Trigonometry.—By Rev. Dr. Parker. Completed and on sale. 

Analytical Geometry.—By Rev. Dr. Parker. Engravings completed and work in 
hands of Mission Press. 

Scripture Maps.—By Mrs. Ritchie. Four maps completed and on sale. Four more 
just ready for issue. 

Hand-books for Wall Charts. Steam Engine.—Completed and on sale. 


Do. Mineralogy.—Printed 200 copies. 
Do. Electricity. —Printed 300 copies. 
Do. ° Botany.—Drawing and Lithographing, 4 charts, 


reduced size. Hand-book nearly ready. 

Wall Charts. —220 sheets, written Chinese characters and mounted. 

Temperance Physiology.—Second work of the series completed and on sale. Third 
work in progress. 

Introduction to Butler’s Analogy.—By Rev. Dr. Muirhead. 150 copies printed. 

Descriptive Catalogue.—An edition of 1000 copies of the Descriptive Catalogue of all 
the books, maps, etc., published or approved by the Association, 
was compiled, printed and published by the General Editor in ac- 
cordance with the request of the Committce at last meeting. Free 
copies have been sent to all members of the Association and to all 
teachers or managers of mission schools in China. 

Jducational Directory for China.—This work is in theJprinter’s hands. Specimen 

pages are ready. 

The General Editor submitted his detailed account for 1894, 
showing that printing, engraving and other work had been per- 
formed under his direction, amounting to $439.61. The account 
was approved and ordered to be paid, 

A translation of Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic was presented 
for consideration. This work had been approved by the Publication 
Committee, who recommended that it be printed if funds were 
sufficient and no more pressing work was on hand. Laid on the 
table. 

Prof. Bonnell, having announced his resignation as Treasurer, 
in view of his early departure to America, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee, in view of the resignation of 
Prof. Bonnell as Treasurer, record their thanks for his faithful and 
efficient services and assure him of their best wishes for his future, 
hoping to welcome him back at no distant date. 

It was decided, upon motion, to ascertain what member of 
the Association resident in Shanghai would be willing to act as 
Treasurer for the time being in place of Prof. Bonnell, and, in case no 
one could be found, Prof. Bonnell was authorized to hand over 
his books, accounts, etc., to the General Editor, who would act 

r ° * 
as Treasurer until other provision could be made. 
The Committee then adjourned. 


J. A. Sitspy, Secretary. 
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Our Book Cable. 


The Mission Press in China. (Presbyte- 
rian Mission Press. Price $1.) 

The above is the title of a 
modest but attractive and instruct- 
ive volume just at hand from 18 
Pekin Road. The “Press,” as it 
is familiarly called, is such a hive 
of industry, and as the friend of 
every good cause confers so many 
favors upon Christian workers of 
every name that its multitude of 
friends will feel grateful for the 
privilege of joining with it in the 
celebration of its “jubilee,” in 
commemoration of which the book 
is issued. The first line of the 
* Introduction” states that, “ Fifty 
years ago the American Presby- 
terian Mission Press was established 
at Macao.” And very truthfully 
adds, “The little seed sown so 
unpretentiously, yet hopefully and 
prayerfully, has grown into a great 
tree, with branches spreading all 
through this empire and extending 
a beneficent influence wherever 
Chinese are found.” 

Thus has been already fulfilled, 
in large measure, the prophecy of 
Rev. John C. Lowrie, D.D., who 
wrote in 1843, ‘“ Millions of copies 
(of Scriptures), thousands of edi- 
tions, with reference and without, 
shall yet be printed and universally 
circulated.” 

The industry and patience of the 
editor, Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, are 
plainly evidenced in the compact 
historical resumé as seen in the 
first three chapters. We here learn 
that the “Press” was first moved 
from Macao to Ningpo, and thence 
to Shanghai, the latter removal 
being in 1860. That the present 
quarters, a photograph of which 
forms the frontispiece, were first 
occupied in 1875. Also that there 
have been eight administrations, 
under which there was a steady 


growth, previous to the present one, 
which dates from 1888, when Mr. 
Fitch took full charge, and during 
which the “ Press” has assumed its 
present large proportions. 

Nor have direct results been 
wanting. This institution has been 
instrumental in building up at 
least one native Church, as we read 
that in 1882 “the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Shanghai, con- 
sisting of seventeen members and 
three elders, was received by the 
Presbytery.” 

It is also stated that of the 
ninety-six workmen employed 
about half are active Christians, 

Later on we are treated to a 
racy account of the “ Mission Press 
as it is To-day.” 

Beginning at the offices we are 
taken through type-rooms, English 
and Chinese, store-rooms, machine 
room, binding room, work shop 
and sales room. From the latter 
during 1893, 159,970 books and 
237,912 tracts were sold and de- 
spatched. 

This is only one-third of the 
bulk of the book. The remainder 
of the one hundred and six pages is 
occupied with accounts of the 
thirteen other mission Presses in 
China, Manchuria and Hainan, 
the three Bible Societies and the 
seven (now six) Tract Societies. As 
we read these accounts we are 
forcibly impressed with the impor- 
tant part played by the Press in the 
past history of Christian work in 
China, and with its future potenti- 
alities. We think of Cowper’s lines 
on the “ Press ”— 

** By thee religion, liberty and laws 

Exert their influence and advance 

their cause.” 

The American Board sent out a 
press to Canton in 1831, and the 
“ Board’s” Press at Pekin last year 
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printed over a million and a half of 
pages. 

Dr. Muirhead writes interestingly 
of the special effort of the London 
Mission Press to print a million 
copies of the New Testament at 
the time the “T‘ai-pings” seemed 
marching to success, as well as of 
other matters relating to the same 
Press. 

Rev. W. H. Lacy gives an ac- 
count of the Foochow M. E. Press, 
and there are notices, not lengthy, 
of the C. M. 8. Press at Ningpo 
and the English Presbyterian Press 
at Swatow. 

The list includes the N. B.S. 8. 
Press at Hankow, for ten years one 
of the most active Presses in China ; 


the Central China Press at Kiu- 
kiang; with a mention of Mr. 
Rudland’s work at Taichow and 
the English Episcopal Press and 
the American M. E. of Pekin, as 


well as the work of the S. D. K. 
Society, that of U. P. Press in 
Moukden and the American Pres- 
byterian Press in Hainan. 

A condensed history of the work 
of the B. and F. Bible Society is 
supplied by Mr. Dyer, and quite a 
full sketch of the A. B. Society by 
Mr. Hykes. These are followed by 
the report of Mr. Archibald on the 
National Bible Society of Scotland. 

These are all “ plain unvarnished 
tales,” but full of the eloquence of 
great things accomplished and of 
hope for the future. 

The Tract are given 
appropriate space, which is filled to 
a good purpose, and then we reach 
the concluding chapter. This chap- 
ter seeks to emphasize two thoughts, 


Societies 


viz., **How the mission cause has 
advanced in the past fifty years ; 
and, How China has stood still if 
not actually gone back,” and is 
suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
[In it the editor refers in terms of 
high appreciation to the medical 
and educational work, the Ver- 
nacular Societies and the 8. D. K., 
and in many ways gives evidence 
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that the preparation of the volume 
has been a labor of love. There 
are several illustrations, and there 
is the added charm of clear letter- 
press and a tasteful cover, making 
the book an attractive history of 
Press work in China, a work which 


is destined to become of greater 
and greater power as the years 
roll on. 


Wie Ey tee 


Chinese Characteristics, by Arthur H. 
Smith, twenty-two years a missionary 


of the American Board im China. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. New 
York, Chicago and Toronto. Price 


$3 (Mex.); to missionaries, $2.50. 

Presbyterian Mission Press. 

China attracts much attention 
in Western lands ; many have been 
the explanations offered of the 
slowness of her awakening; the 
interior politics and economy of the 
empire have baffled the under- 
standing of the intelligent of other 
countries, and the more so as, apart 
from residence in the land, what is 
peculiar to China is almost incom- 
prehensible out of it. The many 
articles and paragraphs on customs 
and manners which have appeared 
in Western journals, while pointing 
to the interest felt, differ widely in 
the accuracy of the information 
given. 

In the book before us we have no 
hesitation in aftirming a wonderful 
advance has made in the 
quality of the information supplied ; 
we know of no work like it and 
shall be surprised if its equal 
appears ina generation, Mr. Smith 
has here given us a real work, that 
of a life time ; to a long residence in 
the country and sympathetic study 
of the people with whom he has 
been rubbing elbows all the while 
he adds many natural gifts, such as 
his felicity of expression and ready 
use of illustration both from his- 
tory and nature, which charm the 
listener and relieve monotony for 
the reader. 


been 
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This work is a book of reference ; 
it will surely be a source from 
which the lecturer will derive much 
aid—indeed we know it has already 
proved itself useful for this pur- 
pose. 

Believing that the ‘force from 
without’ here spoken of, will so 
work eithin that a new China 
with many new characteristics will 
arise, this book will be interesting 
reading for after generations of 
Chinese, who will here find per- 
petuated with so much skill some 
of their old traits; for mach that 
is peculiar to China of the present 
must disappear or be so altered by 
Christian culture and activities 
that the new China will differ 
from the old as the England of 
Queen Victoria differs from the 
England of Queen Anne. 

We have here ‘photographs’ of 
North China country life (for in 
Shantung and Chihli the writer 
lived and worked) so real to him 
who has had personal dealings with 
the native and so well described 
withal that the stranger has no 
difliculty in understanding. The 
book is to be commended to all 
whose lot is cast in China and 
particularly to those who aim to be- 
come one with the people. Further, 
such is the character of the Chinese 
for solidarity that but little need 
be changed in speaking of the 
Chinaman of the Seuth ; the illustra- 
tions used would differ, the boat 
and chair, the water-buffalo and 
hill would replace the cart and the 
barrow, the donkey and the plain; 
the homo is homogeneous. 

The introduction gives the raison 
detre of the work; the note of 
diffidence there struck sounds 
all through the book, not a false 
modesty but a hesitation to aftirm 
in positive language what may 
seem to others to be the language 
of exaggeration or _ prejudice; 
we should have welcomed a like 
reserve in several writings of recent 
years, 
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The objection heard not infre- 
quently on the appearance of the 
tirst edition that the picture, as a 
whole, was painted in too dark 
colours, has since then been well 
weighed and we think removed. 
The various characteristics are 
touched or with a light hand, the 
language is well chosen, and the 
reader is from time to time warned 
that what appears intolerable to 
an occidental is just the natural 
environment of the Chinese, e.g., 
instinctively careful of his own 
‘face’ he does not overlook the 
bearing of ‘face’ on any question 
in hand. Accustomed to suspect 
others he prepares for suspicion of 
himself ; hence the unwillingness 
to take the initiative in any re- 
forms. Regardless of time himself 
he does not chafe at its disregard 
by others ; and on this characteristic 
all Western oflicials can enlarge 
from painful experience. At a meet- 
ing recently held to decide on 
the course of procedure in floating 
one of the government loans—called 
for 10 a.m. and protracted till 2 p.m. 
in a temperature below freezing— 
the only thing remarkable was the 
punctuality of the European, the 
utter disregard of all time by the 
Chinese, otlicials, and that to quote 
Punch’s Parliamentary Diary the 
business done was-—nil. 

The Middle Kingdom, full as 
it is of valuable information, is 
so dry and unenlivened and requires 
such an effort to digest, but here we 
have vivid pen and ink sketches 
drawn from life; we who have 
lived in China ean see the old 
woman refused money falling down 
right in front of cart or horse ; we 
can see the mocking smile and 
read on the face of many a Chinese 
we have met the words, “so young, 
sir, so young,” and our eyes ache 
with the glare all round the house, 
and we faint from the stufliness of 
the room with no provision for a 
through draught, for “we do not 
have north doors,” and how often 
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when the window is there is it 
carefully stuffed up ! 

We have referred to the happy 
choice of language and simile which 
is a characteristic of the book; as 
example we may cite—the north 
wind finding cracks, likened to the 
capacity for misunderstanding ; the 
comparison of the Chinese with his 
native bamboo; a Chinese house 
in winter being a thesaurus of 
discomfort ; contentedness the anti- 
thesis of progress and interdicting 
it ; absence of nerves illustrated by 
the proved capacity to go to sleep, 
head downwards, across three 
wheel-barrows, mouth open and a 
fly inside ! and woman a mere “ side 
issue” well illustrated in ch. xxi. 

While the work is not a philoso- 
phical treatise and does not profess 
to explain features described we 
certainly, after a careful study, are 
able to find causes which go far to 
explain some of the characteristics : 
the grinding poverty of the people 
referred to here and there but 
which the occidental must come in 
contact with to realize, has surely 
much to do with that ability to 
partake of food which the richer 
merchant and ofticial would loathe, 
and with the half starved condition 
of dogs and cats, both which the 
writer instances as a result of eco- 
nomy (want of practical economy, 
however, does exist; the writer 
gives one instance on p. 131, in the 
waste of the down and feathers of 
fowl and duck) and that lack of 
righteousness on which the closing 
chapters so severely comment offers 
some explanation of those “ abomi- 
nations” the inequality of weights, 
measures, ‘cash’ standards and 
the ‘ squeeze’ system. 

The chapter on ‘Politeness’ is 
rather overdone, or there is perhaps 
a want of definitions ; of the in- 
sincerity which this characteristic 
hides, of the pride to which it 
administers, of the ‘ squeezes” to 
which it lends countenance and 
of the real lack of neighbourly 
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considerateness which true polite- 
ness embraces, together with the 
deep seated disregard for every- 
thing outside of self, nothing is 
made; we do not want to sacrifice 
any sincerity, though we can cer- 
tainly do with more suaviter in 
modo, but is this to be brought 
about by the study of oriental eti- 
quette and rite? 

In endorsing the chapter on 
Industry we must bear in mind 
that thereisa chapter on “Disregard 
of Time” and “ Accuracy ” ; the lack 
of good and useful reading, of 
intellectual recreation and of out- 
door exercise have much to do, we 
think, with the late hours kept by 
shopmen and merchants; there is 
no inducement to close early. 

We are amused to find in the 
new chapter on ‘content and 
cheerfulness” that these qualities 
are after all a question of diges- 
tion! what the Anglo-Indian who 
has lost his, is never weary of re- 
peating as an excuse for irascibility ! 
As to emigration, for ‘pastures 
new’ there is no need to go 
abroad; the Marquis Tséng in his 
article pointed out that whole 
tracts of country ruined by the 
Taiping and Mohammedan rebel- 
lions, and good lands in Mongolia 
and Manchuria are all capable of 
cultivation and await it; but what 
of the condition of the ‘remnant’ 
if emigration did take place? and 
of the immigrant who would still 
be under the same laws and social 
conditions? Rather, communica- 
tions must be opened up, Western 
methods for cultivating the land, 
opening of mines, establishment of 
manufactures must be admitted and 
adopted and honesty succeed cor- 
ruption; if these fail emigration 
might be urged. 

The chapter on Filial Piety goes 
below the surface; we can only 
draw attention to it here. Nor 
can we do more for the many in- 
structive points to be found in the 
chapters on “ Indirection,” “ Con- 
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tempt of Foreigners” and “ Ab- 
sence of Sympathy.” 

Dr. Faber’s endictment of Confu- 
cianism is quoted and endorsed in 
Chap. xxvi, and the striking fable 
attesting the impotence of China’s 
three ‘religions’, here introduced 
for the first time, must be men- 
tioned ; indeed this chapter with 
the last one is full of facts which 
must impress the reader with 
China’s need from every point of 
view—intellectual, social, moral, 
spiritual. 

We cannot but recall the atten- 
tion paid to the article ‘‘ China, the 
sleep and awakening” which 
appeared eight years ago, the pride 
of its language and the confidence 
of its assertions: and again the 
bitterness which breathed in the 
* Defensio populi ad populos ” writ- 
ten in 1891—alas, China’s progress, 
her present pitiable condition, has 
not justified the writers of these 
articles; rather, a state of corrup- 
tion and nervous prostration has 
been revealed undreamed of by 
them. It was well said by the U. 
S. Consul-General speaking at the 
opening of St. John’s College new 
buildings, ‘*‘ We must remember if 


knowledge is power Christianity 
is the perfection of character.” 

Mr. Smith forcibly states the 
same truth. The lack of the Chi- 
nese he tells us is Character and 
Conscience: where in China can 
the record be found, or can the 
finger point to such beautiful lives 
of men and women as our biogra- 
phies farnish?—a Charles Kingsley, 
the mother of the Wesleys, Cathe- 
rine Booth and innumerable 
others whose “lives” have never 
been written. 

If our author is right in his 
estimate of the real state of China 
and the Chinese—and ere his 
conclusions be denied, or his lines 
of argument controverted we be- 
speak for them an earnest and 
careful study—the need ofa “ force 
from withont” that of a new life, 
born of a knowledge of the true 
God, is manifest. 

This edition has been enriched 
by the addition of many capital 
photographs of Chinese scenery and 
life ; the type is clear, and the book 
as a whole worthy of its publishers, 
though we are sorry to see its 
untrimmed edges! 


A. H. H. 





Enitonal Comment. 


Snortty before going to press, 
and too late for insertion in our 
present issue, we received a memo- 
rial notice of the Rev. Nathan 
Sites, D.D., of Foochow, who pass- 
ed away February 10th, 1895. Dr. 
Sites had been a missionary for 
nearly 34 years. His illness—remit- 
tent fever—was not a long one, as 
he conducted a Love Feast as late 
as February 4th. 

* * * 

Wr are glad to notice that the 

Permanent Committee on appeal 


for one thousand men, appointed 
by the last General Conference, 
has issued a circular calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the five years, 
within which it was hoped the one 
thousand would be secured, has 
nearly expired, and containing a 
Blank, which it is requested that 
different missions will fill out and 
return, thus showing just how 
many arrivals there have been 
since May, 1890. It is to be hoped 
that all who receive these circulars 
will respond promptly, and it is 
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especially desired that new missions, 
started since the Conference, should 
be particular in sending full reports. 
All papers or enquiries to be sent 
to Dr. C. F. Reid, Shanghai. 


* * * 
On Saturday, February 23rd, 
tev. Wm. Muirhead, D.D., left 


Shanghai once more for a visit to 
his native land. He went, as he 
informed us in a little speech 
made just before the tender moved 
away from the jetty, not at his 
own option or for rest, but at the 
call of his Society, who wished his 
services in stirring up the Churches 
at home, As Dr. Muirhead came 
to China in 1847, he has had 
nearly half a century’s experience 
in mission work, It is given to 
but few to continue so long, and 
to fewer still to retain such physic- 


al and intellectual vigor as Dr. 
Muirhead still displays. It is sin- 


cerely to be hoped that the severe 
labors to which he will be called 
upon arrival in Eugland will not so 
tax his strength and impair his 
energies but that he will still be 
able to devote a goodly number of 
years to the preaching of the blessed 
Gospel to the Chinese, a work which 
is dear to him above every other. 
A retrospect of what God has 
wrought during these 48 years in 
China ought certainly to afford 
stimulus to the friends of missions 
at home, and the prayer that will 
follow our brother—who hardly yet 
likes to be called venerable—-is that 
he may be much used of God and 
restored to us in due time. 
* *k x 

Tr would be interesting and amus- 
ine, were it not so sad, to count 
up in the native newspapers the 
number of Japanese killed in the 
numerous reported engagements 
during the past few months. Like 
the proverbial ostrich China hides 
her diminished head in the sand— 
to save her “face” probably; aud 
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consequently we fiud in the native 
press glowing accounts of China’s 
prowess and a convenient but 
blameworthy ignoring of stern 
facts, the faithful recognition of 
which is one of the first steps in 
reformatory measures. We do not 
wish to be unnecessarily severe on 
the native press, because we keep 
in mind how frequently the news- 
papers in the home Jands minister 
to the gullibility of an unreflective 
public; then, too, it is so natural 
and easy to excuse our own faults. 
Still, as we see how much harm is 
done, and how many good opporta- 
nities are lost, we think the mis- 
representations in the native press 
are grossly culpable. From several 
sources we hear the natives are not 
altogether satisfied with the matter 
served up tothem. It is a puzzle 
to them how a puny nation should 
have had so many soldiers killed 
and generals disabled and yet be 
able to trouble the giant China. 
The question naturally arises: Has 
the time not come to establish a 
Christian native daily newspaper ? 
* * * 


Our attention has been more 
specially directed to this subject 
by the number of interesting facts 
presented by Rev. KE. Box in a 
paper read by him at the Shanghai 
Missionary Association on “The 
Native Newspapers, and their value 
for or against missionary work.” 
The subject is of special interest to 
missionaries, as, their having been 
the principal agents in the intro- 
duction of the modern methods of 
printing to Chinas and, through 
the advent of the Mission Press 
having indirectly aided in the deve- 
lopment of the native newspaper 
press, a certain amount of respon- 
sibility rests upon the missionary 
body. 

We are glad to hear that 
as a rule, mission topics, 


whilst, 
for or 


against, are not discussed in the 
native newspapers, still, should 
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misrepresentations or calumnies 
against missionaries be inadver- 
tently admitted opportunity will be 
willingly afforded the missionary 
body for enlightenment and repu- 
diation. Mainly asa result of this 
the Shanghai Missionary Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to take 
advantage of opportunities as they 
occurred, from time to time, to 
correct mistakes, or give informa- 
tion regarding missionary aims, 
methods and results in the native 
newspaper press. 
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Apropos the appointment of this 
committee we would like to ask if 
anything is being done by the 
Christian Literature Permanent 
Committee appointed by the Gene- 
ral Missionary Conference in 1890. 
As one of the duties of this com- 
mittee was understood to be the 
devising of plans for securing a 
harmonious working together of all 
literary efforts the suggestion of 
the starting of a native Christian 
newspaper might fittingly be dis- 
cussed by them. 


—_—_—_—_434 p————_——_ 


Wissionary 


—Dr. Smith writes from Ningpo, 
February 9th:—“ We have been 
having aseries of Union Evangelistic 
Meetings the last two weeks, which 
have been very well attended and 
productive of much good. First 
week at Fu-zin (our Church). 
The building was filled to over- 
flowing on the last two days. This 
week at the Baptist Mission Church 
the building has been filled on good 
days.” 





COMMENCEMENT OF MEDICAL 
AT PING-TU, SHANTUNG. 
By H. A. Ranpis, M.D., A. B. M. 

Having been appointed to Ping- 
tu station by the mission meeting 
held at Teng-chow-fu last April we 
reached our new sphere of work 
early in May and took up our 
residence in the honse formerly 
occupied by Rev. and Mrs. League, 
now of the Gospel mission, 

In a week we commenced dis- 
pensing medicine, having rough- 
ly fixed up two little rooms for this 
purpose. Our medical work com- 
menced with a rush which we did 
not anticipate, and for which we 
were ill-prepared, for our supplies 


WORK 
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were few, and the place exceedingly 
strait, We had no waiting room, 
and insufficient assistance to keep 
the people who came from wander- 
ing over our compound. ‘This rush 
we bore as well as we could for two 
weeks; then went to Hwang-hsien 
for medical and other service at 
that station. Since our return 
here in July we felt compelled to 
keep our medical work in very 
moderate bounds until we could 
secure better premises. 

We have, however, treated 1213 
cases and performed 23 operations ; 
6 under chloroform, 4 with cocaine 
and 13 without any anesthetic. 
These have been mostly operations of 
comparative insignilicance, thongh 
my notes show 1-4 varieties. The 
most important were :— 

1. Amputation of foot (Chopart’s 
operation). 

2. Necrosed bone removed (in- 
terior of os calvis injured by foot- 
binding.) 

3. Harelip. 

4, Ascites; 314 ozs, of fluid drawn 
off. 

Many others we treated while 
away from our station, but these 
were not tabulated. 
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The Chinese have a great re- 
pugnance to amputations; they 
waut to die whole, and this is one 
very considerable reason why they 
do not like modern warfare. ‘They 
think that to be deprived of a leg or 
a wing in this world interferes with 
their well-being in the next. They 
will never fight stubbornly while 
this superstition is paramount. 
The most common cases calling for 
medical treatment were the follow- 
ing :— 


Dyspepsia 166 or about 14 % of the whole 


Intestinal? 152 124 
Parasites § ~s/0 7 

Intermit- Vg0 7 
tent Fever § % / *” 
Ulcerations 79 ,, 64% s 

Conjuncti- ?.. 6 
Vitis — 39 fo + 
Rheumatism42 —,, 34% as 
596 or nearly50 % 7 


T have also made three vulcanized 
dental plates for Chinese. 

We have not been able to do so 
much evangelistic work among 
the patients as we had hoped for 
lack of a room in which they could 
be received ; still many have heard 
the Gospel, and some have come to 
our services. 

I have deemed it right to charge 
a little sum for medicines with a 
view toward securing at least par- 
tial self-support for our medical 
work. I had received up to the 
end of November, when I made up 
my financial report for the treasur- 
er, nearly 7c taels. My wife is 
my first assistant in medical work ; 
she sees all the women and helps 
me in the more important things 
to be done. 

I have taken charge of the Sun- 
day morning services in this station, 
preaching almost every Lord’s Day. 
The small room we have for our 
meeting has been more than crowd- 
ed sometimes; fifty have been pre- 
sent where only twenty ought to 
sit. In the three journeys | have 
made to and from Chefoo I have 
been able to preach by the way, 
particularly on the last trip, when 
thecountry people, everywhere anxi- 
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ous to hear from a foreigner the 
latest news of the war, and the 
prospects of future peace, gathered 
around me. We told them of such 
peace as God alone can give, and 
which the world cannot take away. 
I have made three visits to Sa-ling 
and preached there twice. 

We have secured a large com- 
pound on the principal street of the 
west suburb here, in which we 
propose to establish a chapel, dis- 
peusary and separate hospital ac- 
commodation for men and women. 

We have just had a class of the 
more intelligent Christian men up 
from the country for special teach- 
ing. Morning, afternoon and 
evening we gave them some in- 
struction. My colleague, Mr. Sears, 
gave doctrine and 
Church order; while I took up the 
subject of the Life of Christ, and 
each evening gave a lesson in 
astronomy. This last proved at- 
tractive, and several outsiders came 
in. The native Christian brethren 
evidently enjoyed and valued this 
season of reading and study with 
us. The astronomical teaching was 
new to these young Christians and 
was much appreciated, yet I noticed 
a wave of incredulity pass over the 
class when I referred to the weight 
of Jupiter as compared with the 
earth. They seemed to think that 
was going too far! Mrs. Randle 
has taken charge of the women’s 


lessons in 


Sunday meetings since Miss 
Knight’s departure. It is but a 
class, averaging about ten. Still I 


have long noticed that the best 
missionary work in China is done 
among small numbers at a time. 
When we get a crowd of some 
hundreds to hear us preach, as in 
districts visited by the 
foreigner, it is as a rule but to 
satisfy some of the wonderment so 
universal among this people with 
regard to everything foreign, but 
the class of ten or twelve is much 
more intimately touched and suc- 
cessfully instructed, Mrs, Randle 
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has made about thirty visits among 
the people of Ping-tu, chiefly in cases 
of sickness among women, She has 
also made one little visit to the coun- 
try, where she stayed four days in 
the house of some who have recently 
become Christians (at Chang-chi- 
ch‘iu), She noticed with great 
joy the eagerness with which the 
women seemed to wish to learn. 

On the whole, we cannot but 
rejoice at the present condition of 
the work and its prospect. 

The war has not yet in any way 
affected our work here, or our resid- 
ence among the people. We have 
no apprehension at present, yet two 
events might occur to place us in 
danger. One is the possibility of 
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the dynasty at Peking going down, 
when some anarchy would, in all 
probability, prevail fora time. The 
other is the dispersion of the mob- 
soldiers now quartered at Chefoo, 
Tengchow and Wei-hai-wei. This 
would be a greater evil than the 
change of dynasty, and is more to 
be expected. The soldiers are 
eminently cowardly, treacherous, 
lawless and cruel. 

Nevertheless our hearts are filled 
with hope with regard to this very 
war, for we believe it is the essen- 
tial forerunner of great changes in 
this miserably governed country 
Pray for us and for this poor 
people that the Kingdom of God 
may come among them. 





Tharp of Cents 


The details of the Téngchow bombard- 
ment, promised in last month’s Diary of 
Events, have not come to hand, but the 
following extract from a letter recently 
received will be of interest :--‘‘ We are 
still intact in Téngchow, but in daily 
expectation of something turning up. 
Most of the people have left the city, 
and those who remain are very uneasy— 
listening for every scrap of news, true 
or false. Dr. Hartwell returned from 
Chefoo a week ago. The governor has 
gone westward, and most of the troops 
have gone with him. He gives out that 
he will entrench and make a stand a short 
distance west of this. I hope he will 
eall all ovr troops away, but I fear he 
has not sense enough to do this. The 
country everywhere is excited, and peo- 
ple fleeing to where they think they can 
hide best. Many of the people think 
the Japs will kill and destroy indis- 
criminately. Their conduct at Port 
Arthur has given rise to this fear and 
spread it far and wide.” 

February, 1895. 

lsf.—Count Ito and Viscount Mutzu 
have been appointed to represent Japan 
at the peace conference. The Chinese 
Envovs, with two Chinese councillors 
and two interpreters, were received to- 
day, and presented their credentials for 
inspection. 

2ad.—The second interview took place 
to-day between the Japanese Ministers 


in the 


and the Chinese Envoys for exchange of 
credentials, when the Chinese credentials 
were found to be fatally defective and 
powerless, so the Japanese Ministers 
refused to continue negotiations, and 
closed the conference. 

—Authentie official news that Weihai- 
wei capitulated on the 12th with 
honours of war. The torpedo boats 
were deserted, the sailors mutinied, and 
the soldiers at Liukungtao refused to 
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ficht. The officers of the fleet behaved 
well. The Tingyuen, Laiyuen, Ching- 
yuen and Weiyuen were sunk, and 


Admiral Ting and General Chang com- 
mitted suicide, 

—Iixtract from letter dated Chefoo, 
February 1Sth:—‘* The soldiers and 
sailors from Liao-kong-tao are streaming 
past as 1 write, and form a veritable 
procession of misery. Those at a 
distance see the ‘‘ glory” of war; we 
who are near see its misery.” 

19th-—-Opening of new buildings in 
connection with St. John’s College, 
Jesstield, Shanghai. The new buildings 
which have been erected and equipped 
at a cost of about $25,000 gold, will 
accommodate about 150 native pupils. 
In addition to the missionaries connected 
with the institution there were present 
Mr. T. R. Jernigan, the American 
Consul-General, Mr. George Jamieson, 
H. B. M.’s Acting Consul-General, the 
Rey. Dr. Edkins, Mr. Huang, the Shang- 
hai City Magistrate, Mr. Tsai, formerly 
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Mixed Court Magistrate, Mr. Sung, the 
present Mixed Court Magistrate and Mr. 
Liu, Tribute Rice Magistrate. After 
addresses had been delivered, in English 
and Chinese, the company inspected the 
buildings, and there was a reception at 
Bishop Graves’ house. 

25th.—At a meeting of the Grand 
Council yesterday it is reported that 
the Emperor gave it as his intention to 
put the question of prolonged war or 
peace to the votes of the provincial high 
authorities, from the first to the third 
rank, inclusive. To save time the me- 
morials of the various high officials are 
to be telegraphed to Peking, and His 
Majesty’s future conduct will, apparent- 
ly, be guided by the majority. 

26th.—So far five out of the eight 
Viceroys; seven out of the sixteen Go- 
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vernors ; six out of twenty-one Treasurers ; 
and three out of the twenty Judges 
of China Proper, ( 
and Kashgaria, have already sent in 
their memorials upon the present crisis. 


including Formosa 


More than two-thirds of the memorials 


advocate peace if Japan desires an in- 


demnity only, however large the amount 
may be, but declare for war to the bitter 
end if the enemy desires to keep any of 
the conquered territory, on the ground 
that the Emperor’s prerogative did not 
include the giving away of land obtained 
by his ancestors at the cost of so much 
bloodshed. Several Manchu  Tartar- 
Generals and two or three of the Pro- 
vincial Commanders-in-Chief have also 
telegraphed their ideas on the subject, 
but it is not known, as yet, what they 
propose, 





Missionary Journal, 


BIRTHS. 


At Tsou-p‘ing, Shantung, on 6thJanuary, 
1895, the wife of Rev. E. C. Nicka.ts, 
of the English Baptist Mission, of a son. 

At Chungking, on 5th Feb., the wife of 
C. J. Davenport, F.R.C.S., London 
Mission, of a daughter. 

At Wuhu, on Feb. 20th, the wife of Z. 
Cuas. Breaus, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 23rd 
Jan., Mr. A. Toor to Miss CaRLson, 
both of the C. I. M. 

At Yuh-shan, Kiangsi, on 28th Jan., Mr. 
A. Wi7TzeELL to Miss C. ANDERSON, 
both of the C. I. M. 


DEATH. 


At Kien-cheo, Shensi, 7th Jan., Mr. A. 
W. Gusrarson, of the C. 1. M. 


ARRIVALS. 


Ar Shanghai, Jan. 3lst, Rev. H, Onin 
Capy and wife (returned), Misses Hr- 
LEN GALLoway, F. EK. Meyers, 8S. E. 
Kissack, for M. E. M., Chungking; 
also JuniA M. DonanvueE, M.D., for M. 
KE. M., Foochow. 

Art Shanghai, Feb. 3rd, Mr. and Mrs. 

H. H. Taytor and 4 children (return- 

ed), Mr. and Mrs. F. McCarruy and 

child (returned), Miss Lucy Smit, 
for C. I. M., from England, 





At Shanghai, 15th Feb., Messrs. E. B. 
Sauvt, H. S. Frrevson, F. C. H. 
Dreyer, J. 8. Doory, R. B. Wuirte- 
SEY, from America for C. I. M.; also 
Miss EL.taA Boynton, for Miss. Union, 
Ningpo. 

Ar Shanghai, Feb. 16th, Harpy Jowett, 
Wesleyan Mission, Hankuw. 

Art Shanghai, 17th Feb.,.Mr. and Mrs. F. 
C. Cooper and child, for American 
Epis. Mission, Shanghai; also Rev. R. 
C. and Mrs. Forsyti and family 
(returned), for English Baptist Mission, 
Tsingchow-foo. 

At Shanghai, 2lst Feb, Mr. W. T. 
FLEMING, from Australia for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 25th Feb., Miss E. Strew- 
ART (returned), for Baptist Mission 
Union, Ningpo. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, for England, on the 
23rd Feb., Dr. and Mrs. PARRY and 5 
children, Mrs. Proren, jr., and 2 
children, Mr. Byrorp, Misses Mov.E 
and NEATBY and two sons of Dr. 
Matin ; also Mrs. J. L. Srvartand son, 
for U.S. A. ’ 

From Shanghai, on 26th Feb., Rev. C. 
G. SPARHAM and family,” Lordon 
Mission Society and Rey. and Mrs. 
Jackson and family, M.2E. M.,“all 
for England. 

From Shanghai for U. 8S. A., Feb. 27th, 

Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Bonnett and 

family. 
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